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These components, of 

extreme dimensional accuracy 

and super finish, ensure precise fuel 
distribution through the flow 
distributor to the atomisers or 


vaporisers, 


FUEL AND COMBUSTION SYSTEMS FOR GAS TURBINE ENGINES 


JOSEPH LUCAS (GAS TURBINE EQUIPMENT) LTD., BIRMINGHAM & BURNLEY 


Luecas-Rotax (Australia) Pty. Ltd., Nepean Highway, Cheltenham 822, Victoria, Australia. 
Lucas-Rotax Ltd., Searborough, Ontario, Canada. 
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BOULTON PAUL 


HYDRAULIC UNIT ASSEMBLY SHOP 


GNEOCALLLO FOR 


PRECISION SAFETY RELIABILITY 


VERSATILITY 


and now 


BOULTON PAUL AIRCRAFT LTD. 
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— Designers and Design Draughtsmen with 
experience in the following categories are re- 
quired to work on an interesting new Civil project 
at Southend Airport, Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 


Cc salaries will be paid (A.E.S.D. minimum). 
Every assistance will be given to suitable 
personnel to find accommodation. 


| Controls. 


ws Structures. 


and Pneumatics. 
Conditioning and Pressurization. 


R20 and Electrical Installations. 


ENGIE Installations and Fuel Systems, etc. aA 


[OATS Stressmen also required at Southend. 


All enquiries to Chief Designer at: 


AVIATION TRADERS (ENG.) LIMITED 


STANSTED AIRPORT STANSTED ESSEX 
Tel. TAKeley 391 


ad 
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The “Universal” will carry the same unit load as the largest 
oilfield trucks. Rotary tables—travelling blocks—slush pumps 
for drilling— Kelly’s and drill collars up to sixty feet in length. 


All such items of heavy equipment within the unit weight of 
22 tons and of a size which can be accommodated in the main 
cargo compartment, 40 feet by 10 feet by 10 feet, can be trans- 
ported without breaking them down to small sections. 

Loading facilities for the “ Universal” are such that machinery 
and stores can be handled by built-in winch or by fork-lift trucks. 
There is an internal roller track on the floor of the freighter 
and side-wall tracks for pallets containing small equipment. 
Rugged construction and four-engined safety, combined with 
the ability to operate from undeveloped airfields are features 
which are unique in the 


Blackburn and General Aircraft Limited, Brough, E Yorks, England 
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YOURS TO FLY....IN THE R.A.F. 


The Valiant, the Victor and the Vulcan—these are the brilliant new bombers with 

which the squadrons of Bomber Command will carry their great traditions into the 

future. Descendants of such famous aircraft as the Wellington, Halifax and 
Lancaster, the new ‘V’ Class four-jet bombers will give the Royal Air Force a strategic 
striking power second to none and add a vitally needed element to Western defence. 
Performance details of these aircraft are of course secret, but it is no secret that their 
future role in the pattern of defence is of the first importance—to be entrusted only to the 
finest aircrews the Royal Air Force can produce. 

Young men who satisfy the Royal Air Force that they possess the personal qualities, the 
flying aptitude and the high medical standards needed to fly and navigate such aircraft are 
urgently needed to train as officers in the General Duties (flying) Branch. 


Fly as an Officer .... 


In addition to entry through the R.A.F. College, Cranwell, there are the new Direct Commissions for 

pilots and navigators which offer a good prospect of making a career in the Royal Air Force. As in all 
professions it depends largely on individual merit how far one goes in the Service. The best have excellent 
prospects of rising to high rank ; for others there wil] be the opportunity of pensionable appointment normally 

up to the age of 50. Alternatively, an officer who wishes to return to civil life may leave the Service after twelve 
years with a gratuity of £3,000, or after eight years with a gratuity of £1,500, both gratuities tax-free. 

Why not write now for full information to: Air Ministry (FR206A) Adastral House M.R.2, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2? Please give details of your age and education and a.1y ocher facts that may help the Air Ministry to assess 


your suitability for a commission. 
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above all.. 
are characteristic of all aviation accessories bearing the 
READING 
Grams ; HAWK, READING 


trade mark of Western Manufacturing (Reading) Ltd. 


Foremost amongst the problems solved by us are those 
dealing with remote control. Western’s Electric Actuators 
are relied upon by many leading Aircraft Constructors. 


Telephone: SONNING 2351 
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Cyclic 
De-icing 
Switch 


This switch is designed to operate a 

3 phase 400 cycles supply and is 
capable of carrying a load of 22 amps. 
on 208 volts. 

It directs the supply in a controlled 
time sequence to de-icing installations 
on the propeller spinners and air 
intakes of turbo-propeller engines. 
The switching unit employs a bank of De 
cams driven by a two-speed governe’ 
motor through an 18,000 : 1 reduction 3 
gear box. The motor operates on 

24 volts D.C. nominal. 


° 


auronane TEDDINGTON CONTROLS LTD. 
CEFN COED, MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES. (Merthyr Tydfil 666) by 


Speedier-for the Meteor 


Williamson Gun Cameras are standard equipment 
for R.A.F. Fighter aircraft and in the Air Forces of many 
nations. Used in training and combat they have gained the 
reputation for simplicity and reliability based on 
thirty years of design and manufacture. 
The G45 Camera Gun 
Length 12} Width 33” Height 5° 


WILLIAMSON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
Photographic Engineers 
LITCHFIELD GARDENS, WILLESDEN GREEN, LONDON N.W.10 
In Canada: Williamson Company of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Sand strip — Seamew base 
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Simplicity of design ensures simplicity 
of maintenance—and economy in 
initial cost and in use of spares and 
manpower. Removable panels make 
components easily accessible. 


The wheels of the Seamew can be 
swiftly changed, with differing sizes of 
tyre to suit the surfaces from which it 
operates. 


IN QUANTITY PRODUCTION FOR THE ROYAL NAVY 
Short Brothers & Harland Ltd., Queens Island, Belfast, N. Ireland. The first manufacturers of aircraft in the world 


Seamew — a tough, economical, all-weather 
submarine hunter. Airborne in a short distance from 
any rapidly constructed airstrip—or even a stretch 
of beach—the Seamew can conduct a maritime 
search with up-to-date radar equipment and use a 
variety of weapons to effect a kill. Its high 
manoeuvrability, low stalling speed and fixed shock- 
absorbing undercarriage enable the Seamew to land 
back safely after operating in weather conditions 
impossible for other anti-submarine aircraft. 


The Short answer 
is the Seamew 


Generous flap surfaces contribute to the very 
low stalling and landing speeds. The 
Seamew requires the minimum length of 
runway on emergency airstrip or escort 
carrier deck. 
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Next tine, he'll an 


THE SAFEST WAME IN AIRCRAFT FILTERS 


Filters designed for Full-Flow 
and By-Pass filtration of 


@ Petrol 

@ Aviation Kerosene 
@ Hydraulic Oils 

@ Lubricating Oils 


A UTO: KUEN: STRAIN EVERYTHING 


Detailed information immediately available from 


AUTO-KLEAN STRAINERS LIMITED 


Hounslow - Middlesex 
Telephone: HOUnslow 


THE 


BRITISH AVIATION 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


The oldest and largest office 
specializing in Civil Aviation 


UNDERWRITER & PRINCIPAL SURVEYOR 


CAPT. A. G. LAMPLUGH 


C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S., M.1.Ae.E., F.R.G.S. 


HEAD OFFICE 


3-4 LIME STREET, LONDON, 


Telephone: Mansion House 0444 (6 lines} 


276 St. James 
Street West, 
Tel: Lancaster 6135 


TORONTO 

61 Adelaide Sc. East, 
Telephone: 

Empire 4-4892 


VANCOUVER 


626 West Pender 
Street, 
Tel: Tarlow 2167 


BRUSSELS 

99 rue de la Loi, 

Telephone: 
120,005 


Proved by test... 


CPEHIENICE 


THE ORIGINAL 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
HANDSAW 


Made by 


SCINTILLA S.A. 


Switzerland 


SCINTILLA LIMITED 
Electric Hand Tools Division 
20 Carlisle Road, London, N.W.9 
Tel.: Colindale 8844 


Woops ALUMINIUM 

BRASS - SHEET STEEL 

PLASTICS - HARDBOARD 

REINFORCED GLASS FIBRE 
etc. 


The LESTO Electric Handsaw 
is a superb example of the 
Swiss genius for precision tool- 
making. It cuts all shapes, 
no matter how complicated, 
at an amazing speed. Com- 
pactly and weighing 
only 53 1b. foreasy one-handed 
operations, it is a tool which 
will repay its purchase price 
many times over, As the 
result of many years of re- 
search, a range of 12 blades is 
available for specific use with 
metals, woods, plastics or 
hardboards. Fuller details of 
the Lesto range of portable 
electric tools, including Nib- 
blers and Shears, are available 
on request. In case of doubt 
or difficulty, write to us for 
the name of your nearest 
stockist. 
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Designed and developed in consultation 
with the Aircraft Industry, Dagenite 
batteries are standard equipment on 
the majority of de Havilland aircraft, 
and perform a major role on the airways 
of the world 


The | 2 volt 6-EP19B/2 battery has a weight/capacity ratio which is among the lowest yet achieved 
for Jet Engine starting—46 pounds fully charged: capacity 60 Ah. at the twenty hour rate 


© | 
] 

1476". 
BOLT HOLE CENTRE 


Side and end views of 6-EPI9B/2 with battery layout diagram 


Dagenite Aircratt Batteries 


Peto and Radford |37 Victoria Street London: SWI 
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all weather is Javelin weather 


No. 4 of a Series 


STRATO CUMULUS. Composed of a layer or patches of lamina or globular masses, 
these clouds vary in depth between 500 and 2,000 feet. They offer little 
hazard but great inconvenience to pilots, since they may stretch 
unbroken for some hundreds of miles and remain undisturbed for several 
days. The Javelin pilot is fortunate. His far-seeing radar equipment 

Weather map symbol makes little of such conditions—and this, combined with the Javelin’s 

- ability to fly and fight at over 50,000 ft. at speeds of 600-700 m.p.h. i 

Sor Strato Cumulus gives him the most formidable all-weather interceptor in the world. ae 


GLOSTER AIRCRAFT CO. LID., Gioucester ; 


MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP/| PIONEER...AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 4 
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Capital News! 


VERLEAF is recorded a most welcome and encouraging event: the signing of a 
firm order for 37 Vickers Viscounts by Capital Airlines. The announcement 
brings this American operator’s total of orders to 40 and at the same time a further 

option has been taken on 20 more Viscounts. The value of the order is a round £16m, 
easily the largest ever placed by an American customer for British civil aircraft. 

On his recent visit to London, the president of Capital, Mr. J. H. Carmichael, reiterated 
his enthusiasm for the aircraft, spoke of it as the next logical step, and confirmed its great 
passenger appeal among Americans who have already ridden in it on European routes. 
Congratulations to maker and customer alike. 


Unworthy and Misleading 


OBODY other than a few American anglophobes and those Soviet operators 
charged with the job of driving wedges between North Atlantic Allies can have 
taken pleasure in a certain report of the Senate Appropriations Committee which 

showed signs of making dubious headlines last week. The backdoor manner in which 
such a document can leak out—a source of amazement to people in this country—may 
perhaps be regarded as appropriate to the information provided in this instance; and 
a few days later everyone was glad to hear Mr. Harold Stassen, United States Foreign 
Operations Administrator, discredit it in outspoken terms. He is reported to have said 
that it was “one of the most inaccurate investigators’ reports I have ever seen.” 

Broadly speaking, the report (some passages from which we — on p. 196) alleges 
that the British aircraft industry, the recipient of vast sums of American dollars and 
other aid in kind, has used some of it to develop civil airliners which are competing with 
American products. It goes on to suggest that the Hunter, Swift and Javelin are ob- 
solescent and should not be purchased with American military-aid funds. The money 
would be better spent on home-built American fighters with British engines installed, 
the investigators suggest. Indicative of muddled thinking on the question of transport 
derivatives is their apparent belief that the Vickers jet transport—presumably the V.1000 
— is a version of the Valiant. 

It is only fair to add that the report does not imply misappropriation by British manu- 
facturers or authorities; to judge from a brief examination d dreary pages of figures, 
quotations and deductions, its main theme seems to be that those responsible for arrang- 
ing and administering American military-aid programmes have not been very smart. 

There is enough fact and truth mixed in with chaff and bias to give a veneer of versimili- 
tude, but the carping approach is a complete negation of the spirit of American aid. 

Undoubtedly the British people have benefited immensely, both during and since 
the war, from American generosity. Also, we and other European countries have been 
glad to accept help from America in building up our military strength, knowing it would 
be used, if at all, in a-mutual cause. Few people would attempt to deny that a little of 
the monetary aid and equipment provided to facilitate development and production of 
military aircraft has indirectly benefited civil projects running side by side with them. 
We doubt, however, if the civil-aircraft picture would have been appreciably different 
in the absence of such help. 

As we understand it, the idea behind all the mutual-aid schemes between the Allied 
countries—and this nation has not been ungenerous—has been to combat all forms of 
Communism, broadly by replacing want, lassitude and weakness with financial stability, 
industrial activity and military strength. If this conception is correct, reasons for the 
financing of production outside America are obvious. That for a given sum of dollars 

‘ou can expect to get three times as many aircraft in Europe as in North America is 
important—and overlooked in the report. 

We note that Mr. Stassen comments that fighters like the Hunter are not obsolescent 
and “will be the first to fight for the free world if there is a war in the next five or six 
years.” Overseas orders for Hunters have now reached the enormous total of £120m. In 
supporting his assertion we would add that the state of development of these fighters (and 
of power units for them) is hardly likely to remain static during the coming few years. 
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FROM ALL QUARTERS 


Canberra’s New Cousin 


(COMPLETELY redesigned cockpits and enclosure, air brakes 
on each side of the fuselage, and new armament, are charac- 
teristics of the “B” development of the Martin B-57 light bomber, 
a counterpart of the Canberra B-8 introduced to readers in last 
week's issue.’ Photographs appear below. 

The primary advantage of the new cockpit is greatly improved 
visibility for the crew of two, who are seated in tandem beneath 
the beautifully formed enclosure, with navigator/radar operator / 
bomb-aimer on a higher level than the pilot, in order that he can 
aid in seeking-out targets. Further improvements have been made 
to the windscreen, and new anti-icing, bullet-proofing and anti- 
fogging arrangements are incorporated. The speed brakes on the 
aft portion of the fuselage are roughly triangular in shape and 
open outwards from the rear under hydraulic action. When fully 
operated they move in co-ordination with the familiar finger-type 
brakes on each wing. Several advantages are claimed for the new 
brakes, notably that they permit steeper dives, give more speed 
control during low-level operations, and better pilot-control on 
landing approaches. 

A typical under-wing armament load is four napalm tanks and 
eight Sin rocket projectiles. Additionally there are eight 0.5in 
guns in the leading edges of the wing, and a useful internal bomb 
load, carried in the Martin-developed rotary bay, which allows 
bombing runs to be made without reduction of speed and without 
adversely affecting the handling characteristics of the aircraft. 


B.O.A.C.’s Princess Plans 


FOLLOWING a week-end visit to the Saunders-Roe factory 
at Cowes, Sir Miles Thomas has reiterated B.O.A.C.’s pro- 
posal to operate the Princess flying-boats if and when a suitable 
new turboprop is available. This engine should enable the 
Princess to perform economically over a range of 5,000 miles. 
Sir Miles said that two routes were under study: from Southamp- 
ton to New York (where Capt. H. W. C. Alger had, in 1950, 
found an ice-free alighting point); and a route to Sydney via 
Bermuda, Mexico and the Pacific. 


A 10,000 m.p.h. Bomber 

A MANNED rocket capable of Mach 14—about 10,000 m.p.h., 
depending on height—is foreshadowed by Dr. Walte Dorn- 

berger, the war-time chief of Germany’s Peenemiinde research 

station, where the A.4 (“V.2”) rocket was developed. 

Interviewed at Innsbruck (where he is attending the Inter- 
national Astronautical Congress) by Leonard Bertin, Daily 
Telegraph science correspondent, Dr. Dornberger said that such 
a rocket would be of the two-stage variety, launched from a mother 
aircraft of similar design at 80,000ft. At the moment of separation 
both would be travelling at Mach 5. 

While the carrier was taken back to its base by its pilot, the 
smaller craft would be rapidly accelerated by its rocket motors to 
a speed of Mach 14 and a height of 150,000ft. 

At such speeds, Dr. Dornberger said, it would be unable to turn, 
but its residual velocity would take it in roughly a straight line to 
a friendly air base, possibly nearly 10,000 miles away. Its pilot 
could drop his 2,500 lb payload of bombs on the way. 

Photographs of a wooden model (says Leonard Bertin), almost 
certainly altered to hide its most secret details, made the machine 
look like two tailless delta-winged aircraft of almost identical de- 
sign. The two wings, one on top of the other, gave the impression 
of a futuristic biplane. 


Pointing out that both Dr. Dornberger and his ex-Peenemiinde 
colleague Krafft Ehricke are now members of Bell Aircraft Cor- 
— preliminary-design department (which was responsible 
or the Mach 2.5 Beil X-1A), the correspondent reports that he 
learned “from other sources” that the U.S. Government has con- 
tracted for design-studies of the Mach 14 project; no decision, he 
says, has been made to build it. 


Forest Warfare 


ON page 203 of this issue are some notes on a major forest- 
spraying operation recently completed in Canada. Now 
comes news of a comparable offensive now being undertaken in 
England. In Canada the pest is the budworm, which wreaks 
havoc in the fir and spruce forests; here it is the larva of the pine- 
looper moth (Bulpalus Piniarius) which has been making in- 
creasingly severe depredations in pine forests. Last summer 
about 120 acres of pine in the forest of Cannock Chase were 
found to have been completely defoliated. 

The Forestry Commission accordingly called in Pest Control, 
Ltd., of Cambridge, and some 2,500 acres in Cannock Chase— 
mostly of trees between 40 and 45 ft high—are now being treated 
with Psylortox, a D.T.D. emulsion, which is being sprayed from 
two of the company’s specially equipped Austers. The pilots 
are Mr. Henry Johnson and Mr. John Jones. Immediately the 
operation is completed, the two aircraft will begin a similar 
attack on pine looper caterpillars which are threatening 3,500 
acres of pine forest at Culbin, on the Moray Firth. 


Competitive Parachuting 


[IX the second World Parachuting Championships, held at St. 
Yan in Southern France from August 2nd-7th, a team of 
British parachutists found themselves up againt formidable oppo- 
sition. In the final team positions the U.S.S.R. led with 1861.5 
points, followed by Czechoslovakia with 1598.5, France with 1581 
and Jugoslavia with 1429. The British team secured a total of 
1,092 points and Italy was last with 701. 

The lone American competitor made a personal score of 348.5, 
giving him an individual position of 21 out of a total of 31 
competitors. The individual world championship was won by 
Fetchichine of the U.S.S.R. with a brilliant score of 672. Second 
was his team-mate Marutkine with 610.5 and third Clasak, 
chief of the French Civil Parachuting Centre, with 582.5. Sgt. 
Moloney of Great Britain was seventeenth with a score of 400.5. 

Against expert opposition—the Russians, for instance, had 
trained intensively for a year for the competition—there was little 
chance of a British win; the Britons had been training for only a 
month. However, by the end of the competition the Decca blind- 
dropping technique had proved itself beyond doubt and the 
British parachutists were steering their G.Q. blank-gore para- 
chutes into the target area with great regularity. (A blank-gore 
parachute is one from which a complete gore, or segment, is 
omitted to give improved stability.) 

Next week we hope to publish an account of the Champion- 
ships by Maj. T. W. Willans, captain/dispatcher of the British 
team, which was made up as follows: F/L. W. H. T. Hay, 
F/Sgt. H. Wood, Sgt. T. Moloney, Sgt. N. Hoffman, A. J. Har- 
rison; reserves, F/Sgt. D. Sutton and F/Sgt. A. Card. The G.Q. 
Company’s Rapide from which the team jumped was piloted by 
Sir Raymond Quilter and other team-members were the Decca 
operator, Capt. P. Huggins, J. Beadle (met. liaison) and Frank 
Dodds (packer). 


DARK DESTROYER: The Martin B-57B, subject of a news item above, is a singularly handsome aircraft, not only by virtue of its basic design, but 
because of its exceedingly fine finish and the shapeliness of the new cockpit enclosure. Seen installed are rocket projectiles and napalm tanks. 
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High-pressure Fido 


‘THAT the question of a Fido fog-dispersal installation at Lon- 

don Airport has been postponed until tests have been carried 
out by the Royal Air Force was mentioned by Mr. J. D. 
Profumo, the Under-Secretary for Civil Aviation, in a written 
Parliamentary answer last week. 

He said that although no major engineering difficulties were 
expected in the construction of a high-pressure Fido, the com- 
parative lack of success achieved so far in the United States with 
the only existing full-scale installation of this kind had suggested 
that further experiments should be conducted with a short length 
of burner lines in order to arrive at the best possible layout and 
accurate information on running and maintenance costs. This 
should be done at an aerodrome where the experiments would 
not interfere with major civil operations. 

To this end it was better that the first installation should not 
be at a civil airfield. Only when accurate figures of the cost of 
clearing various degrees of fog had been ascertained would civil 
operators be able to assess realistically the extent to which Fido 
at London airport would be of economic value to them. Bomber 
Command had, in any case, an operational requirement for Fido, 
and it had therefore been decided that the experiments should 
be carried out at a Service airfield. The Minister did not propose 
to take any further action at London Airport until the results of 
the R.A.F. tests were available. ¥ 

We learn from the Air Ministry that the R.AF. airfield referred 
to is Marham, Norfolk. 


CAT-O’-NINES: The prototype Grumman F9F-9 Tiger, latest of the 
Grumman “‘cat’’ family, is seen on its first flight on August 5th. Powered 
with a Wright J65 (Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire) turbojet,'the Tiger is 
an “air superiority’ fighter, designed for supersonic speed in level 
flight. The nose probe is an experimental pressure-and-yaw sensing head. 


Strictly on the Level 


‘THE French S.F.E.C.M.A.S. concern are justly proud of the 
fact that their Gerfaut delta-wing, single-seater, intercepter 
ae has achieved supersonic speed in level flight—at a 
eight of about 34,000ft—solely on the power of its Atar 101D 
turbojet, and without recourse to any power-boost system such as 
afterburning or rockets. The Gerfaut, so far as is known, is 
the first aircraft to claim this distinction. The pilot was M. 
Turcat, and the date of the achievement August 3rd. 


VISCOUNT FLEET FOR CAPITAL AIRLINES 


errand which brought Mr. J. H. Carmichael to this 

country last week, the red carpets would no doubt have 
been rolled out. Accompanied by his vice-president, operations, 
Mr. Jim Franklin, and his chief counsel and chairman of the 
executive committee of the board of directors, Mr. Charles 
Murchison, Capital Airlines’ chairman in fact came to take 
up as a firm order his company’s option on 37 additional Vickers 
Viscounts and to take a new option on twenty more to make 
a total of 60 aircraft. The total value of the firm order to date 
is $46 million or a round £16m. 

Deliveries (and Mr. Carmichael remarked that probably he 
could not have got comparable new aircraft so quickly anywhere 
else) are to begin with the three aircraft first ordered; they will 
be handed over in the first quarter of next year, and the 37 
will follow on, so that all 40 should be in the airline’s possession 
by the end of August 1956. If Capital go firm on the new 
option the 20 more are to be delivered by February 1957. 

Announcing the new order so soon after the original one, 
Mr. Carmichael said that, having been able to study the aircraft 
and its performance more closely still, his company were even 
more enthusiastic than before. All the indications were that 
the Viscounts would be very well received by the American public 
and he no longer felt any need for a trial period. They were 
smooth, fast and competitive from any aspect. 

One would like to think that this quick return to take up the 
option also had something to do with “inside knowledge” that 
other American operators may be very interested in the aircraft 
and with assuring early deliveries in the event of more orders 
being placed. A question to Mr. Franklin along these lines re- 
ceived a non-committal answer. If the Viscount is as good in 
American eyes as Mr. Carmichael believes, it is reasonable to 
assume that others will be wanting to get into the picture. 

Noise measurements had been taken, said Mr. Carmichael, 
and it had been ascertained by Capital that while the sound 
of the Rolls-Royce Dart turboprops was certainly different, the 
decibel noise-level was less than for several other piston-engined 
types in current use. And, moreover, the Viscount climbed away 
more quickly and thus the duration of noise over built-up areas 
on take-off was shorter. , : 

Regarding an American C. of A., Mr. Carmichael said he had 
not yet received any official assurance from the C.A.A. that 
one would be granted, but he saw no reason why it should be 
withheld. He foresaw no difficulties in introducing the Viscount 
into service; it was flexible, and it fitted in with piston-engined 
operations. 

Training of Capital air and ground crews would also be 
easy enough. This order was simply a matter of going to a 
manufacturer 3,000 miles east instead of, as formerly, 3,000 miles 
west. Some key men would train in England and they would go 
back to America and train the others. Capital would also work 
closely with T.C.A., who will get their first Viscounts very 
shortly. T.C.A. will, of course, operate into the United States 
but they have rights only for terminal services. Operational 
problems might be a little simpler in America. There were no 
Customs and immigration difficulties; on the other hand, com- 
petition was very acute. 


| E the authorities at London Airport been aware of the 


In view of the numbers of Darts now involved, Capital will set 
up its own engine overhaul base at Washington, D.C., forth- 
with. This city is both its corporate and operating headquarters. 

In discussing various reasons for his company’s choice of air- 
craft, Mr. Carmichael remarked on the substantial development 
ahead of the Viscount while some other types were already at 
the end of their stretch. Turboprops were the next logical step 
for his operations. 

Production Viscounts are in fact nearing a change in mark. 
A new stage in Dart development, bringing increased power and 
economy, is soon to be introduced. According to the progress 
made with this change-over, Capital’s first three aircraft and 
several up to a total of eleven of the new order will have Dart 
506 engines. Some of the associated airframe development 
modifications may be included. The remainder of the order and 
eventually (after their first main overhaul) all the aircraft will 
have Dart 510s and become 700D series Viscounts. The main 
differences in the later turboprops are concerned with the reduc- 
tion gear and turbine. A change of gear ratio and new paddle- 
blade airscrews will allow cruising power to be absorbed at 
lower airscrew r.p.m., and this will reduce even more the noise 
level in the aircraft. (Further notes on the 700D—page 220.) 

Capital’s Viscounts will be 48-seat, four abreast, semi-luxury 
models. They will be as standard as reasonably possible but, of 
course, American radio and instruments—some similar to the 
T.C.A, machines—will be fitted. It is not certain whether an 
autopilot will be fitted at all in the first place. The fleet will be 
standardized, this being the first aircraft design the airline has 
operated which is sufficiently flexible to permit this course. 

On all its routes Capital, which is the largest regional carrier 
and ranks fifth in size in America, is in competition with one 
or other of the big four. The Viscount will thus fly against 
DC-6, DC-6B, Super Constellation and DC-7. These are, how- 
ever, long-haul types and Capital’s operations are essentially short 
haul. Capital’s present Connies have an average dailv utilization 
of 9 hr 22 min over an average stage of 297 miles. The longest 
services are New York to New Orleans and Twin Cities (Minne- 
apolis/St. Paul). The longest non-stop stage (and the most im- 
portant service) is Washington to Chicago, a distance of 603 miles. 
Last vear 24m. passengers were carried; in 1955, with Viscount 
appeal, the figure is expected to reach 3 million. 


COMMONWEALTH EXPANSION 
THOUGH the achie of the atively small ber of major aircraft 
firms in the British Commonwealth regularly make news, less is heard of the 
numerous smaller yet equally progressive concerns—many of them formed, 
with Government encouragement, since the war—which are now playing such 
an important share in building up the aeronautical strength, both military and 
civil, of the countries concerned. 

To give the overall picture of enterprise by both large and small companies 
is the object of a special number of Flight appearing a fortnight hence—on 
Friday, August 27th. To be known as‘ the COMMONWEALTH AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRIES NUMBER this enlarged, specially illustrated issue will contain 
numerous important features and will provide a unique source of reference 
to the background and products of the manufacturers concerned. 
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UR leading article expresses such views as we think 
can reasonably be formed on the report released last 
week by the U.S. Senate Appropriations Committee. 

This has been described by Mr. Harold Stassen, director of 
the Foreign Operations Administration, as “inaccurate and 
misinformed”—which, in our view is fair comment. 

For the text of the report—from which we abstract the 
following—we are indebted to American Aviation Daily :— 

Conclusions and Recommendations.—Foreign aid is being 
used to build up and fortify the productive facilities of other 
countries to the detriment of United States strategic industries. 
Specifically, United States taxpayers’ money is being used to 
support, directly or indirectly, the British aircraft industry, which 
is heavily subsidized by the British Government. The pre- 
eminence which the United States has enjoyed in international 
civil aviation is based upon the initiative and competition 
generated by the free-enterprise system. This position of pre- 
eminence and the stability of the aviation industry are of para- 
mount importance to America. They should not be imperilled by 
contributing to the support of the British aircraft industry. 

The United States aircraft industry is made up of three 
component parts, all interdependent upon each other: (1) the 
engine makers; (2) the airframe builders; (3) the domestic and 
international airlines. A programme which endangers any one 
of these elements threatens the well-being of the entire inte- 
grated industry. Thousands of small component manufacturers 
have a vital interest in the continued stability, prosperity and 
expansion of the United States aircraft industry operating within 
the framework of the free-enterprise system. 

If the United States desire to maintain close relations of 
mutual esteem and respect with valued allies, they should recog- 
nize the imperative need for frank, realistic, and hard trading 
in the extension of foreign aid. Any concept that the United 
States can only exercise world leadership and hold allies by 
providing money on terms laid down by the recipient nation 
is unsound and contrary to the best interests of the United States. 

The effect of the grants in aid to the Royal Air Force was to 
release British budgetary funds for the continued subsidization 
of the commercial jet-development programme. A great nation 
capable of embarking upon a long-range and costly programme 
largely financed by Government to obtain mastery of the air in 
commercial transportation should be able to produce without 
foreign aid the military aircraft necessary for its national defence 
and the fulfilment of its obligations to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. This is especially true since large quantities of 
dollar foreign exchange are not essential to the production of 
British aircraft. 

The administrative judgment exercised by E.C.A., M.S.A. 
and F.O.A. is open to serious question in connection with: (1) 
the obligation of funds at the end of the fiscal year for the pro- 
curement of several thousand expensive machine tools without 
proper screening or end-use checks; (2) a failure to keep track of 
the distribution, use, and ultimate disposition of the tools for 
a long period of time after they were delivered to the Ministry 
of Supply; (3) a failure to inspect the tools at the British factories 
in which they were allocated; (4) a failure to negotiate any 
agreement with the British Ministry of Supply regulating the 
use and distribution of the tools for a matter of nearly three 
years; (5) a commitment to finance the procurement of British 
military aircraft that have not been evaluated or approved by 
the United States Air Force and some of which will be 
obsolescent when delivered; (6) a commitment to finance sub- 
stantial quantities of a British military aircraft that will have only 
twelve to eighteen months front line service after delivery before 
it is scheduled for retirement from the front lines; (7) a com- 
mitment to enter into off-shore procurement contracts for two 
British military aircraft with the British Ministry of Supply 
instead of the manufacturers, thus making it impossible to 
control costs and to impose other essential conditions of produc- 
tion normally required in defence procurement contracts. 

The programming, procurement, and financing of all aircraft 
required by the Mutual Security Programme should be decided 
and managed by the United States Air Force. The appropria- 
tions, if any, for foreign aircraft financing should be included 
in the funds allocated to military aid and should not be divided 
between the Department of Defence and Foreign Operations 
Administration. To get into the business of programming and 
financing British aircraft independently of the United States Air 
Force lends itself to the distortion of military aid by civilian 
policymakers in an effort to attain political and economi¢ objec- 


U.S. SELF-CRITICISM 


—and a Vigorous Defence of Britain 
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tives through the use of “defence support” or “direct forces 
support” funds. 

e British fighters being financed with United States grant 
aid as part of the R.A.F. modernization programme are still in 
the experimental stage and are not yet in full production. None 
can fly at supersonic or transonic speeds in level flight according 
to U.S.A.F. standards. 

The executive agreement reached at Paris in April 1953 
regarding future support for the modernization plan of the 
R.A.F. should have been fully disclosed to Congress when 
the first appropriations were requested. The formula adopted 
for seeking the necessary funds was misleading and the manner 
in which the formula was later carried out was contrary to the 
intent of Congress to limit the amount of economic aid to the 
United Kingdom. It had led to confusion, undesirable division 
of administrative responsibility and decisions the wisdom of 
which are open to serious question. 

It is assumed that when the British Government spokesmen 
advocate “trade not aid” they mean the interplay of free competi- 
tive forces and not a method of obtaining a privileged position 
through the use of Government subsidies indirectly financed by 
the United States taxpayers. 

If high policy decrees that United States grant aid should 
be continued in support of the British military air budget, it 
would be desirable to explore with the appropriate technicians 
and policy-makers the possibilities of supplying the British 
Government with the airframes of the latest American types of 
fighters, in which British-made engines could be readily in- 
stalled. This formula, if feasible, would appear to be preferable 
to the present programme for the following reasons: (1) The 
combination of United States airframes and British engines 
should result in truly supersonic fighters far superior to the 
—_ Hunter, and Swift. (2) United States grant aid would not 

used to build up production lines in the United Kingdom to 
turn out planes that are not comparable to the suggested United 
States-British combination versions. (3) United States taxpayers’ 
money would be used to strengthen the aircraft industry of the 
U.S.A. and make jobs for American workers instead of con- 
tributing to the British programme for civil jet expansion. 

Excerpts from the R —Nothing in the report is intended 
to reflect upon the good faith of the British Government. The 
British officials responsible for the conduct of the Royal Air 
Force programme have discharged their duties with competence. 
They planned thoroughly, dealt frankly with their United States 
opposite numbers, and negotiated the Anglo-American agree- 
ment most skilfully. The outcome was a financial arrangement 
highly advantageous to the British national interest and of 
dubious benefit to the United States. 

As early as 1942 the British began to give attention to the 
development of civil aviation in the post-war period. They were 
motivated by a number of factors. First and foremost there 
was a matter of national pride and prestige. There was also a 
desire to obtain a commanding position in the air and to develop 
an industry that would produce exportable items in many parts 
of the world. Inasmuch as the British did not feel that they 
could hope to compete with the United States in the type of 
civil plane which the U.S.A. had developed and produced during 
the war, they determined to focus their attention upon the 
design and development of aircraft with a new form of 


e British Government since that time has been extremely 
active in stimulating and financing the initial costs of the de- 
velopment of a number of civil jet totypes. Up to 1950 it 
has been estimated by the Foreign Server Group of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration that the total amount of British 
Government subsidies to the development of civil jet transports 
amounted to approximately $400 million. This estimate, which 
has been widely circulated and is included in a report issued by 
the group in 1951, has never, so far as can be determined, been 
seriously challenged. An effort has been made by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the staff of the Division of 
Investigations to ascertain the amount of subsidies granted by the 
British Government to civil development between 1950 and 
1954. These attempts have been unsuccessful. British authorities 
have said that it would be impossible to arrive at any true figure, 
inasmuch as the costs of military and civil aviation development 
are inextricably intertwined. However, it has been admitted that 
the amount of civil jet subsidies is very considerable. 

Mr. Stassen’s Remarks.—Apart from describing the report 
as “inaccurate and misinformed,” Mr. Stassen said that one of 


the aims of America’s aid programme was to strengthen the 
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R.A.F. Indirectly this helped British civil aviation but it did 
not amount to a subsidy to the British civil aviation industry, 
because American dollars earmarked for R.A.F. moderniza- 
tion did not replace British funds, but were added to the 
British budget for R.A.F. development. 

Mr. Stassen further expressed the view that the report 
was shortsighted and that it did not give the opinion of the 
Committee. The Hunter, Swift and Javelin, he said, were 
evaluated by the U.S.A.F. as “top flight” while still in the 
development stage, and had proven so in actual flight. It 
was ridiculous to say that they were obsolescent, because it 
was these aircraft that would have to fight for freedom if a 
war broke out over the next 5-7 years. The R.A.F., with the 
United States aircraft stationed in Britain, formed the “lead 


[8 Flight last week we announced the existence of two types 
of American rocket-powered helicopters, the Kellett KH-15 
(Stable Mabel) and the Rotor-Craft RH-1 (Pinwheel). Now 
come these supplementary details of the KH-15. 

The aircraft has been built under contract from the Office of 
Naval Research and is itself a research vehicle for the investigation 
in flight of “the —— design layout of a gyratory stabilized 
control system.’ G. J. Sissingh, Kellett’s chief aerodyna- 
micist, is Claimed to have shown that the stability and control 
characteristics of any helicopter can be improved by the means 
employed on the KH-15. Although the peer purpose of the 
present programme is to establish the validity of a basic theory, 
say the makers, initial application to the light helicopter is of 
immediate interest. They add that the KH-15 was designed 
to allow a large variation of the control parameters affecting 
control and stability characteristics; thus, a large number of con- 
trol combinations can be set up and tested without modification 
to the basic structure. Furthermore, combinations previously 
tested can easily be restored for re-examination. 

Power is supplied by two rocket units manufactured by Re- 
action Motors, Inc., the fuel being hydrogen peroxide of 90 per 
cent concentration. The two fuel tanks are mounted one on each 
side of the pilot and are pressurized with nitrogen; the fuel 
system incorporates a manual throttling control. 

The initial flight was made in May this year after eight 
minutes of tethered flight, and the machine is now being flown 
with a useful load amounting to 65 per cent of its gross weight. 
The makers report: “The helicopter is characterized by positive 
dynamic stability, essentially no coupling of longitudinal and 
lateral control, absence of feed-back ad control loads to the pilot, 
and is, for all practical purposes, free of vibration both in the 
air and on the ground. . . . It is already apparent that the 
control system results in a helicopter having positive dynamic 
stability without loss of control response throughout the speed 
range. The Kellett control system is considered applicable to 

any helicopter of any type or size. 

Salient data are: Aerofoil section, NACA 0015; rotor diameter, 
18ft; swept area, 254-4 sq ft; aie ratio, 0354; weight empty, 
234 Ib; gross weight (take-off), 644 Ib. 


FARNBOROUGH IN PROSPECT 


"(THOUGH a complete list of the new aircraft to be demon- 
strated or exhibited at the S.B.A.C. Display next month is 
not, of course, available, it can be said that the flying test-beds 
will include two for turboprops—the Proteus-Ambassador and 
Eland-Varsity—and three Canberras, each with different power 
units. Among the newcomers will be the de Havilland Comet 
III, Supermarine Type 525 and, it is hoped, the English Electric 
P.1. A demonstration by five Javelins will be one of the more 


spectacular items. 
THE SALMON AND THE TIGER 


FIGHTERS for the U.S. Navy are prominent in the week’s 
news. One—the vertical take-off Lockheed XFV-1—has been 
named the Salmon, presumably with its leaping propensities in 
mind, but also, no doubt, in honour of its pilot, Herman (“Fish’’) 
Salmon. The U.S. Navy has recently disclosed that the Salmon 
has taken off horizontally and then maintained itself almost 
vertically, and nearly still, for periods of several seconds on 
several occasions. It is also learned that Convair’s XFY-1 delta- 
wing V.T.O. has been trying vertical take-offs, and rose 150ft a 
few days ago before backing down to land on its tail. 

A more conventional fighter, the Grumman F9F-9 Tiger, is 
claimed to be capable of supersonic speed in level flight at 


“about 50,000ft, down to sea level,” and is described as having 
a “wasp waist.” 


Notes and a picture appear on page 195. 
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corps” in the event of hostilities. For this reason, and be- 
cause there was no doubt where they would stand in a fight, 
American assistance to help modernize and expand British 
—_ production was in the interest of the whole free 
world. 

There were four ways, Mr. Stassen said, by which the 
United States supported the British aircraft production pro- 
grammes: (1) By shipping cotton, butter, and cereals to 
Britain at a reduced price, so that the money saved could be 
used to increase the R.A.F. budget; (2) by direct financial 
support of the R.A.F., which allows Britain to buy any pro- 
duct from the dollar area; (3) by ordering British aircraft for 
the use of the NATO powers; and (4) by some other phases 
of the off-shore procurement programme. 


The fuselage of the KH-15 is an open steel structure, with an open-truss 
boom supporting the variable-pitch tail rotor. 


U.K.-CANADA TRADE DIRECTORY 


[4st year, CABMA—The Canadian Association of British 
Manufacturers and Agencies, which has as its sole purpose 
the development of British trade with Canada—collaborated with 
lliffe and Sons, Ltd., and Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., by co-operating 
in the preparation of a directory of British manufacturers and 
exporters whose products and services are available in the Cana- 
dian market. 

The 1954-55 edition of this directory—the CABMA Register* 
—is now available. In its 780 7in by 9in pages it gives the names 
and addresses of over 4,500 British firms and 2,750 Canadian dis- 
tributors; and the British firms’ products are listed under no fewer 
than 3,750 separate headings. The six main sections comprise a 
buyers’ guide (classification of firms by products); French glossary; 
alphabetical directory of firms; announcements by Canadian dis- 
tributors and associated companies of U.K. firms; proprietary 
names; and trade marks. 

One of the major changes in the new edition has been the inclu- 
sion of displayed announcements in the “manufacturers and dis- 
tributors” section, thus saving the reader the necessity for cross- 
reference to another section. 


* “CABMA Register 1954-55 of British Products and Canadian Dis- 
tributors.” Published jointly by Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., and Iliffe and 
Sons, Ltd. (Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1), for the 

Canadian Association of British Manufacturers and Agencies. Price 42s.; 


by post, 44s. 
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SKYHOOKS AIRBORNE: As related on page 197, both the U.S. Navy's vertical take-off fighter 
prototypes have now risen vertically under their own power in free flight. These photographs show 
the Lockheed XFV-1 Salmon (above) taking off horizontally from its special undercarriage and the 
Convair XFY-1 (right) rising ina true vertical take-off. Both have Allison double turboprops 


HERE ano THERE 


Handling a B-47 


FIRST aviation writer of any nationality 
privileged to pilot a B-47 is the Editor of 
Flight. During his recent visit to the 
United States he participated in an accept- 
ance flight from the Boeing airfield, and 
in next week’s issue he will give his im- 
pressions of handling one of these famous 
six-jet bombers. 


Fast to Copenhagen 

NOWADAYS most European airline 
records are set up by Viscounts. An ex- 
ception occurred on August 4th, when a 
scheduled S.A.S. flight from London to 
Copenhagen achieved an unofficial record 
time of 1 hr 49 min: ground speed, 308 kt 
(354 m.p.h.). The aircraft, assisted by a 
40-knot wind at 17,000ft, was DC-6 
OY-KLY Alf Viking; in command was 
Capt. Rudenskjoeld. 


New Guinea’s Defence 


THE first of a chain of airstrips being 
constructed in North and North-West 
Dutch New Guinea was recently opened. 
The Dutch Defence Ministry states that 
these strips are intended for civil pur- 
poses. Defence in the area is to become 
the responsibility of the Royal Netherlands 
Navy, and Dutch naval forces stationed in 
New Guinea—mostly at Biak—comprise 
two frigates, a number of landing craft, a 


survey vessel and detachments of Marines. 
A single squadron of naval Catalinas is 
divided between Biak and Doom, at the 
western end of the vast and largely unex- 
plored territory. 


Miniature Farnborough 


AGAIN this year, and to a greater extent, 
model aircraft will feature in “The Model 
Engineer Exhibition” to be held at the 
New Horticultural Hall, Westminster, 
from August 18th to 28th. Attractions 
will include tests for jet-propelled mode 
aircraft, flying tethered to a pylon. 


Electronic Response Simulator 


IN preparation for Farnborough, the Avro 
research laboratories are being divested of 
much intriguing equipment, among which 
is an “electronic response simulator” de- 
signed by the company’s electronics 
department. Yet another “tool” for the 
use of the aerodynamics department, it 
indicates on a cathode-ray tube the 
response of an aircraft to any force which 
may disturb it from stable flight. 


Chance for the Fair Sex 


THE Women’s Engineering Society, who 
administer the Amy Johnson Memorial 
Fund on behalf of its sponsors, are offer- 
ing an open scholarship to the value of 
£150 to assist a woman holder of a Private 
Pilot’s Licence to qualify for an Assistant 


TARGET FOR TOMORROW: This bat-like towed target glider, at present undergoing trials at 

Boscombe Down, was designed by Professor E. J. Richards, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.Ae.S., of Southampton 

University. It was manufactured by Brooklands Aviation, Ltd., of Sywell Aerodrome, Northampton, 
and will be exhibited at Farnborough next month. 


Instructor’s Certificate. Selection will be 
made by an interviewing committee. 
Further details are obtainable from the 
secretary of the scholarship committee, 
Miss I. J. Ferguson, 104 Holden Road, 
London, N.12. 


At the Radio Show 


IN connection with the Radio Show, open- 
ing on August 25th at Olympia, London, 
Wireless World will be publishing two 
special numbers, a show guide on August 
23rd and a review number (including a 
complete survey of TV and sound re- 
ceivers) on September 27th. 


Helicopter Evening 


THE Helicopter Association of Great 
Britain is holding its eighth annual dinner 
in London on September 9th. As usual 
a lecture and film will precede the dinner, 
the lecturer this year being Mr. Knute 
Flint of Bahamas Helicopters, Ltd., who 
will speak on “Helicopter Contracting.” 
Non-members may obtain tickets (price 
30s) from the secretary of the Association 
at 4, The Sanctuary, London, S.W.1. 


Big and Little Circles 


TWO contrasting types of unusual air 
cargo have recently been carried by British 
operators. A Silver City Airways Bristol 
Freighter carried a main engine wheel for 
an oil tanker from Newcastle to Hamburg; 
weighing over a ton, it was 8ft. 6in. in 
diameter and had to be cradled diagonally 
in the hold. Skyways, Ltd., flew 7} tons 
of Persian caviar from Teheran for distri- 
bution to various airports in Europe; the 
value of this cargo was some £75,000. 


Disaster Averted 


THE occupants of an Air France Super 
Constellation had a remarkable escape 
when the aircraft forced-landed in a field 
at Preston, Connecticut, on August 3rd, 
though two crew-members and ten pas- 
sengers received injuries. Fire broke out 
as the 37 occupants evacuated the aircraft, 
which was completely destroyed. Flying 
direct from Paris to New York, the Super 
Constellation was diverted from Idlewild 
after an hour’s stacking and—it was re- 
rted—a missed approach, but ran out of 
Poel en route to the diversion airport. 
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Problems of flight 


The Stag Beetle 


FOLDING WINGS 


Folding wings have been used by beetles since 
evolution was young. Man, in the carrier-based 
aircraft, has faced only recently the problem that 
Nature solved so long ago. 


There are nearly as many different reasons for 
folding wings as there are different kinds of beetle 
—and beetles, with their 250,000 species, are the 
largest order in the animal kingdom. Their habits 
vary widely. Some no longer fly; some never did. 
Those that do have heavier bodies than any other 
flying insect, because of their thick plates of 
protective armour. (Some also have enormous 
jaws: those of the male stag-beetle illustrated may 
be for fighting other males during the mating 


SHELL and BP AVIATION SERVICE 


Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., Shell-Mex House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Distributors in the United Kingdom for the Shell, Anglo-Iranian and Eagle Groups. 


season, or perhaps for scraping plant-shoots to 
get at the sap.) 

This great weight demands large wings. Hence 
Nature’s problem. For many beetles burrow into 
the earth; many fight; many find their food or their 


safety in cracks in wood or chinks in stone. Un- 
folded wings would make all this impossible. And 
the beetle’s wings are fragile. To keep himself 
airworthy he has to protect them under armoured 
covers. (These covers are actually his fore-wings, 
specially adapted for this special task.) 

As in the crowded turmoil of the insect world, so 
in the tight space of an aircraft carrier. Man has 
taken yet another leaf out of Nature’s great book— 
has found to yet another of his problems another 
time-honoured answer. 

Pilots whose planes do not need the refinement of 
folding wings—because they land them at any of 
Britain’s airfields—-value the excellent and helpful 
service of the Shell and BP Aviation Service. 
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FAR-NORTH 
EXERCISE 


With the R.A.F. Flying College Hastings 
Towards the North Geographic Pole 


By FRANK BESWICK, M.P. 


HE mission set for the detachment from the Royal Air 
Force Flying College was to carry out flights from 
Bodé in Northern Norway to the maximum radius of 
action towards the North Geographic Pole; the general pur- 
pose was to gain experience and give instruction in the 
peculiar problems of high-latitude navigation. Two Hastings 
Mk 2 aircraft were detailed for the operation, which was 
unde. the command of the Commandant of the College— 
A. Cadre. G. A. Walker, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.D.C. 

I had an invitation to join this operation as a bear ed and, 
needless to say, I jumped at the opportunity. chance of 
moving into the R.A.F. atmosphere again, of watching the 
organization (for which I am now called upon to vote substantial 
sums of money) tackle a quite notable task, was something not 
lightly to be missed. 

The two crews, the students, and the passenger were briefed 
at Manby on the matter of survival in the Arctic. There were 
three principal contingencies (said S/L. W. E. Hasson, the M.O.) 
against which provision must be mate: (1) ditching in the open 
sea; (2) forced landing on either Spitzbergen or Greenland; and 
(2) a forced arrival on the pack-ice. 

The normal drills applied to these different eventualities; in 
either of the first two circumstances speedy rescue might reason- 
ably be anticipated, but in the third case, because of fogs and 
the unsuitable landing surface offered by the summer pack-ice, 
it was suggested that we should immediately start walking south. 
The precedent of Nansen was quoted as proof of the possibility 
of making progress on the pack-ice—and living off the country 
with the aid of seals and polar-bears. Later, at the actual sight of 
that forbidding country, we speculated somewhat pessimistically 
upon the chances of repeating Nansen’s epic. 

However, the range of survival equipment issued generated con- 
fidence. From string vests and massive boots to snow whisks, an 
imposing parka and an anti-mosquito hat, everything conceivable 
seemed there for personal comfort (comfort, of course, being a 
comparative quality). 


LAST month two Hastings aircraft of the Royal Air Force Flying 
College, Manby, carried out a high-latitude navigation exercise in the 
Arctic. In one of them, as a passenger, was Mr. Frank Beswick; in this 
special article for “Flight” he gives a vivid description of the grim 
terrain over which the aircraft flew, and also pays a tribute to R.A.F. 

navigational skill. In the picture above, the author is seen before take-off 
with A. Cdre. G. A. Walker, Commandant of the College, who flew as 

second pilot in one of the aircraft and directed the exercise. 


We took off from Manby on schedule and without fuss. There 
was air commodore’s weather to Bodé; a forecast occlusion had 
conveniently disappeared. 

Bodé, south of Narvik and just north of the Arctic circle, proved 
to have new and excellent runways, but there was plenty of high 
ground around and only one good approach. It also had some 
most generous, helpful and hospitable members of the Royal 
Norwegian Air Force. 

By one of those infuriating processes not entirely unknown in 
Service administration, the arrival details in the signals carefully 
despatched from Manby some days earlier had not reached Bod6é 
until the morning we landed. Nevertheless, despite the under- 
standably limited facilities around that northern airfield all neces- 
sary arrangements were made for everyone and everything 
concerned. 

It is good to think that the fact that the C.O., Lt-Col. M. Gran, 
D.F.C., had served in England during the war with No. 331 Sqn., 

” and that Maj. Stenwig, D.F.C., had operated with 

io 7a Nos. 72 and 35, had much to do with the readiness 

gs with which requirements were met. We were 

also entertained most generously by Maj-Gen. 

QO. Bull, the commander of Air Forces in Northern 

Norway, who had himself founded, in England, 

Nos. 331 and 332 Squadrons. I must also men- 

tion Capt. Bryne, the station padre, who was 

incredibly obliging even about such non-spiritual 

but important items as transport or refreshments 
at the most inconvenient hours. 

From the British point of view, even had the 
mission got no farther than Bodé, I should have 
declared it worth while as helping to consolidate 
good Anglo-Norwegian relations. However, the 
ultimate objective was nothing more southerly 
than 90 deg. N. 

The first Hastings directed to this objective 
was captained by W/C. A. H. Humphrey, O.B.E., 
D.F.C., A.F.C., with A. Cdre. Walker, the Detach- 
ment Commander, as second pilot. S/L. D. 
Bower, M.B.E., was the staff navigator, F/L. 
W. G. Gray the signaller and Sgt. Shout the flight 
engineer, whilst S. A/C. Sandle was detailed (or 
maybe, I should say, had volunteered) as quarter- 
master for the trip. 

W/C. S. B. Grant, D.F.C., captained the second 


““Pack-ice ... big slabs and little slabs, of all sizes 


of black ocean."’ 


and wonderful shapes. ‘Between . . . were streaks 
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(Above) ‘‘Black razor-backed ridges, 
great grey glaciers, and even the 
white sweeps of beautiful snow be- 
tween the ridges, are scarcely the 
stuff on which successful forced 
(Right) This 
signpost was erected at Bodé by 
S.A.S., who have made exploratory 
the Arctic. 


landings are made.”’ 
airline flights over 


Hastings, with W/C. M. D. Lyne, A.F.C., as second pilot, F/L. 
F. R. Wood as navigator, F/ Sgt. R. Evans as signaller and Sgt. F. 
Bartrum as flight engineer. 

Five students from the College, Lt-Col. C. A. North, U.S.A.F., 
S/L. D. Clare, D.F.C., S/L. M. C. Bunting, M.B.E., S/L. G. 
Sproates, and S/L. J. E. Tipton, D.F.C, were each to make one 
polar flight as navigators. Besides S/L. White, D.F.C., and myself 
the passenger list was made up of the senior met. officer from 
Bod6é. This latter arrangement was held by all to be an admirable 
guarantee of the accuracy of the forecasts. 

Conditions given for the first flight were, in fact, reasonably 
good. Some low cloud was forecast from Norway to Spitzbergen, 
with a weak occlusion coming in from the west and higher cloud 
between Spitzbergen and the Pole. Winds from the west should 
have given a tail-wind component for the first part of the out- 
ward flight, veering to a slight head-wind after Spitzbergen, but 
in no case were quoted at greater strength than 20 kt. To what 
extent the same winds could be relied upon for the return journey, 
and whether it might be better to be favoured going north and 
pay for it after the turn-round or vice-versa, made up a nice 
problem for consideration. 

On test the endurance of the Hastings had been 15 hr 20 min, 
this leaving 220 gal of fuel showing on the gauges. For the purpose 
of this flight the endurance was accepted as 15 hr with a reserve 
of approximately 300 gal. The flight plan, from Bodé to 90 deg 


N and back, proved to be 14 hr 40 min. The margins, therefore, 
were not excessive. Whatever other variable factors there might 
be it was clearly an occasion for impeccable navigation. In 
the high latitudes the specialist navigator re-enters into his 


own. 

In our aircraft S/L. Bower and S/L. Sproates applied them- 
selves to the grid charts and the calculations of pressure-pattern 
lines and sun shots with absolutely complete devotion. In these 
more esoteric fields of navigation I claim no knowledge; I base 
my right to express an opinion on the remark of the late Mark 
Twain, who said: “I cannot lay an egg, but I can tell a good 
from a bad one.” 

The quality of this particular navigational exercise was proven 
by results. And it was not only a matter of skill; to work without 
break for around 15 hours, with continual climbing into the 
astrodome, in an unpressurized aircraft at 9,000ft with only an 
occasional whiff of oxygen, is in itself no mean effort. The 9,000ft 
operating altitude was selected not only as suitable to weather 
conditions, but because it gave best results on the radio altimeter 
for pressure-pattern p 

After Northern Norway we ‘flew over one vast undulating sheet 
of strato-cumulus. It was unbroken until south Spitzbergen, 
where two ridges rose out of the cloud, rather like the silhouette 
of a half-starved Bactrian camel. 

Above Spitzbergen the cloud ultimately broke and we were able 
to meditate upon what must be some of the least hospitable 
terrain disclosed to aviators. Black razor-backed ridges, great grey 
glaciers, and even the white sweeps of beautiful snow between the 
ridges, are scarcely the stuff on which successful forced landings 
were made. I was interested to learn (later in the mess) that 
each of the pilots, privately and separately, had decided that, if it 
came to the point of forced landing at Spitzbergen, they would 
have opted to put their machine down in a fiord. 

However, Spitzbergen did provide a pinpoint. The grid head- 
ing was altered from 344 deg to 348 deg. From this position to 
the next pinpoint on Spitzbergen after the turn round at 90 deg N 
(and that meant after 1,380 miles, flying over ocean and ice), the 
necessary correction was only another 3 deg on the grid heading 
to bring us precisely upon track! With all conventional radio 
aids that would have been nothing exceptional. In polar con- 
ditions, I suggest, this is a remarkable tribute to R.A.F. Flying 
College standards. 

After Spitzbergen there was ice—pack-ice; big slabs and little 
slabs of it, of all sizes and wonderful shapes. slabs were 
maybe tens of miles across, and some a matter of a hundred 
yards. Some, smooth and flat, reflected the brilliant sunshine, 
and others, piled up in the restless movement of the packs, must 
have presented a most rugged surface. Between these ice floes 
were streaks of black ocean. Here and there, u some of the 
ice-floes, were pools of exciting colour—a translucent blue with 
an exotic green tinge; an effect, I understand, of the clear fresh 
water melted from old sea ice. 

About half an hour from the estimated position of the Pole we 


Crew-members pose for a snapshot at Bodé. 
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FAR-NORTH EXERCISE... 


flew into strato-cumulus and ice formed quickly. W/C. Humphrey 
decided to climb to 11,000ft. At 1103 hr, when we levelled out 
in bright sunshine again, we had been flying for 7 hr 23 min— 
a fraction over half the total flight-plan time. We were by then 
near, but not on, the point we had set out to reach. The time/fuel 
graph (or “how-goes-it chart,” or whatever they call it) showed 
rather better fuel consumption than calculated. Conditions for 
the return at Bodé were confidently forecast as good. Bardufoss, 
the alternative, was 100 miles farther north. The decision was to 
press on. 

Douglas Bower took one sun shot after the other; the == 
lines were scrupulously marked across the track by Sproates. 
Humphrey concentrated on his instruments. A. Cdre. Walker 
encouraged everyone with his benevolently confident smile. 
Unperturbed by the increasingly expectant atmosphere, Bower 
steadily took his sights until finally the signal was given. We were 
over the North Pole. 

The situation outside seemed much the same as for hundreds 
of miles around; but it was the objective they had set out to secure. 
A mead of satisfaction was justified. Our efficient acting-quarter- 
master, S.A/C. Sandle, shook hands triumphantly with the beam- 
ing Sgt Shout; “Gus” Walker congratulated all concerned; Allen 
Humphrey turned the aircraft round; and the navigators settled 
down to work out their sums all over again. 

We turned over the Pole at 1125 hr after 7 hr 45 min flying; 
and we had used 100 gal of fuel less than scheduled. 

A favourable wind-component for the return journey might on 
balance reasonably have been expected. In the event it was not 
quite the case. South of Spitzbergen the winds had backed and 
for a time were 180 deg; though by Bodé they were down to light 
and variable again. 

W/C. Humphrey made a classic three-point landing with the 
Hastings after 15 hr 28 min, having flown over 2,720 n. miles. 
The No. 2 Hastings, which had taken off first, had landed some 
minutes before us, having also made 90 deg N. We actually had 
it in sight until Spitzbergen on the flight north. 

The following day (and the sun not having set between times) 
the two aircraft set out again. No. 1, captained by Humphrey, 
turned round at 89 deg 40 min, and No. 2, under Grant, turned 
round at 88 deg 20 min. On this occasion the final touch of 
achievement was not added; the major purpose of the exercise 
was secured, but, in view of the less favourable conditions and the 
efforts of the previous day, these two flights were also noteworthy. 


i 
This loading-up scene, with the crew not yet in flying kit, has an oddly 


unadventurous and matter-of-fact air—suggestive, perhaps, of 4a 
squadron sports team about to leave for an ‘‘away’’ match. 


The impressions I retain include the following : — 

The fact that the “frozen north” was barely freezing—having 
an estimated surface-temperature at the Pole of 0 deg C. 

The reliability of the Hastings—and the quality of their main- 
tenance. Total snags on the two machines after the first flight 
amounted to one blocked starboard urinal due to someone trying 
to pour the dregs of cold soup upon the pack-ice. 

The fussless precision with which the whole operation was 
carried out. 

And, besides the efficiency, the excellent spirit and friendliness 
of the R.A.F. Flying College detachment under its Commandant 
—though, frankly, I should imagine it difficult to contrive any- 
thing other than a good spirit under “Gus” Walker. 

The entire operation must have been accounted completely 
satisfactory. To those responsible there must have been a sense 
of especial satisfaction. That part of the world over which we 
flew, with its strange beauty and its potential cruelty, may well 
prove to be, in war or peace, one of the major air routes of the 
_ To me, the opportunity of seeing it was a great experience 
or which I was deeply grateful. 


THOSE £25,000 BOMBER PILOTS 


i a Parliamentary written answer on July 28th, the Under- 
Secretary of State for Air gave details showing how he arrived 
at the figure of £25,000—given in reply to a question the previous 
week—for the cost of training individual bomber pilots. 

Mr. Ward said that the figure represented the average cost of 
training pilots for jet- or piston-engined bombers up to the time 
they joined a squadron. 

The training was divided into four stages: initial training 
school, flying training school, advanced flying school, and opera- 
tional conversion unit. The second of these stages included 200 
hours’ flying on preliminary types of aircraft, the third stage 50 
to 60 hours on advanced types, and the fourth stage from 60 to 85 


hours on the operational type the pilot was to fly when he joined 
a squadron. The training, therefore, required from 310 to 345 
hours’ flying, much of which was on heavy types of aircraft, and 
more than half the total cost was accounted for by the capital 
and direct operating costs of the aircraft. 

The approximate cost of each of the stages was as follows: 
Initial training school, £300; flying training school, £8,500; ad- 
vanced flying school, £8,500; operational conversion unit, £8,000. 

These figures, said Mr. Ward, were arrived at by apportioning 
the total cost of the schools between the successful pilots, so that 
they included an element to cover the nugatory expenditure on 
the unsuccessful pupils. 


BABY POWER-STATION: Two views—one in the “‘installed’’ state—of 
the Solar Mars T-41M gas turbine now being installed to provide auxiliary 
power in U.S.A.F. C-124C transports; one of these little units recent! 

completed 500 hours’ service without overhaul. Running on the prmeer | 
fuel at 36,000 r.p.m., the T-41M generates a continuous output of 14kW 
(max. 17.5kW); it weighs 230 |b with generator, controls, etc., and 
turbine bare weight is 60 Ib. An article on the possibilities of gas- 
turbine auxiliary-power units appears on page 211 of this issue. 
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SUPERSONIC INTERCEPTER 


Twin-Sapphire English Electric P.1 Flies at Boscombe Down 


level flight, the English Electric P.1 single-seat intercepter 

fighter prototype WG760, powered with two Armstrong 
Siddeley Sapphire turbojets, made its first flight at the Aeroplane 
and Armament Experimental Establishment, Boscombe Down, on 
August 4th. The pilot was W/C. R. P. Beamont, D.S.O., O.B.E., 
D.F.C., who reported that the flight had been “remarkably 
pleasant and free from incident.” He is also on record as having 
said, “It’s a peach. Many people have thought that the super- 
sonic design might make the fighter hard to handle at low speeds. 
In fact, it handled beautifully and gave no trouble at all.” 

At this stage no technical information may be published other 
than that which can be gathered from the officially issued 
photographs on this page. However, the resemblance of the 
P.1 to the Short S.B.5 research aircraft, also depicted, is far 
too marked to be merely coincidental. Note especially the curious 
formation of the P.ls leading edge, and a similar, though 
more pronounced, characteristic of the Short. The low- 
set tailplane and undercarriage disposition also 
correspond. Fighter pilots will note that the cock- 

it enclosure does not afford rear _ vision. 
Technicians will observe the contour of the nose- 
mounted air intake (a favourable location for 
supersonic flight), will muse on the internal duct- 
ing arrangements for the Sapphires, and will note, 
too, that the intake is of plain, open-mouth, form, 
lacking the central “bullet,” now considered 
essential for efficient operation at Mach numbers 
over 1.3 or so. As for the spotters, they will 
instantly remark that not only the rear fuselage, 
with its superimposed tailpipes, but the shape of 
the vertical tail surfaces, and—more especially— 


D iceitien to be easily capable of supersonic speed in 


the attachment of the tailplane to the bottom of the fuselage, are 
reminiscent of France’s S.E.2410 Grognard. 
¢ original photographs show that the inscription on the nose 
of the fuselage is a warning to keep clear of the intakes when 
the engines are running. Adjacent arrows point fore and aft, the 
rear one indicating intake doors partly covered by roundels. The 
main undercarriage appears to retract outwards and rearwards, 
and the nosewheel forwards. Both views of the aircraft have 
been so retouched that actual ground shadow—and consequently 
wing planform—is not disclosed; but again the reader is invited 
to examine the “bird’s-eye” view of the Short S.B.5 and form 
his own conclusions. Obviously the ailerons are horn-balanced. 
The model, seen in the group photograph, exhibits a small fair- 
ing—which may be a parachute housing—between the tailpipes. 
The design of the P.1 necessitated a wide range of the most 
modern test equipment, which was planned and constructed by 
the English Electric Company itself and included a transonic 
wind tunnel—the first of its type to be built in England. The 


Comparative views of the 
English Electric P.1 super- 
sonic intercepter prototype 
(left) and the Short S.B.5 
low-speed research air- 
craft (above). That design 
features of the English 
Electric machine were tried 
out on the Short can hardly 
be doubted after examining 
these pictures, although 
no official acknowledgement 
of the fact has been made. 
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The woman in front of him is off to work in Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. An equally everyday matter to the air 


traveller is his trip to the other side of the world. This 


confidence in flying is, to a great extent, due to the 


reliability in service of Smiths Aircraft Instruments. 


A notable addition to the long list of 
Smiths instruments that are supplied 
| to all parts of the world is this 


Sensitive Airspeed Indicator. It has a 
range from 80-750 knots and is used 


HELPING THE WORLD T0 FLY extensively for flight test work and as 


sub-standard calibrator. 


SMITHS AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS LIMITED 
The Aviation Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Limited 
Cricklewood - London - NW2 
Sole Saies Concessionaires for Kelvin & Hughes (Aviation) Limited - Barkingside and Basingstoke 
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SUPERSONIC INTERCEPTER... 


technical team was led by Mr. F. W. Page, B.A., F.R.Ae.S., chief 
engineer of the company’s aircraft division at Warton, Lancashire. 
Though certainly aware of the existence of the Supermarine 525, 
Mr. Page nevertheless claims that the P.1 is the first aircraft 
built in Britain which has been designed to fly at supersonic 
speed in level flight. “With the P.1,” he says, “we shall have 
to undertake the full range of flight testing at both transonic and 
supersonic speeds as well as subsonic speeds. This will mean 
that the period during which the aircraft is under test will tend to 
be even longer than has been usual in the past.” 

When informed of the maiden flight Mr. Duncan Sandys, 


Left to right, leaders of the P.1 team, in the persons of Mr. W. Shorrock, M.B.E., manager of the Preston works of the English Electric Co., Ltd., 
W/C. R. P. Beamont, D.S.0., O.B.E., D.F.C., chief test pilot, and Mr. F. W. Page, B.A., F.R.Ae.S., chief engineer of the English Electric aircraft 
division. The right-hand v'ew shows the plan-form of the Short $.B.5 wing and the arrangement of the ailerons. 


Minister of Supply, said that some 20 pre-production P.1s had 
been ordered for development trials. This, he said, would make it 
possible to carry out many of the flying and equipment tests con- 
currently, and would shorten the development period. He added 
that several other supersonic fighters were in process of con- 
struction and would be flying before long. 

As no name has yet been officially approved for the new inter- 
cepter, we offer—together with our congratulations to all con- 
cerned—these suggestions: Arrow, Assegai, Fiend, Wraith, 
Terror, Excalibur, Champion, Strongbow, Crossbow, Virago, 
Warrior, Paladin. 


“CRASH PROGRAMME” FOR U.S.A.F. 


E United States Air Force has served notice on American 

aircraft designers that it wants a “crash programme” to speed 
up delivery of improved combat aircraft by the late 1950s. Mr. 
Roger Lewis, the Assistant Air Secretary, has said that sufficient 
of current-type aircraft have already been ordered to complete the 
137-wing build-up by mid-1957, and that the next big build-up 
must imperatively involve “really big technological advances.” 
He repeated earlier predictions that U.S. aircraft production would 
fall to about half its present 8,000-aircraft-a-year level in 2} years 
after the 137-wing build-up is complete. He made it clear that 
the emphasis in future would be on quality and not on numbers, 
and implied that no more of even the best types at present in 
service use are likely to be ordered. 

Mr. Lewis issued a statement explaining why there were delays 
in the past year in contracting for new aircraft. The Air Force, he 
said, had an “unobligated carry-over” of $4,500 million 
(£1,607,142,000) in the aircraft procurement funds when the 
fiscal year 1954 ended on June 30th last, whereas it had expected 
to carry over only $1,650 million (£589,285,000). The slower rate 
of placing orders, he said, was made possible by “sounder pro- 
curement practices both in methods of contracting and in timing 
of orders,” adding that the average time taken to build an aircraft 
had been cut from 21 months to 18 months. He reported that 
the Air Force ordered $3,700 million (£1,321,428,000) worth of 
aircraft in the fiscal year 1954, but cancelled orders for $2,000 
million (£714,285,000) worth of airframes, power plants and re- 
lated equipment. Of these cancellations about 40 per cent con- 
cerned power plants; the remainder affected Beech T-36 and 
Boeing B-47 trainers. 


SPRAYING ON THE GRAND SCALE 


ARLY last year we gave news of the serious situation which 
was developing in New Brunswick, Canada, where some 5,000 
square miles of fir and spruce forests supplying timber for manu- 
facturing paper and many other products was threatened by the 
pest known as budworm. A major aerial spraying offensive against 
the danger was then in preparation. 

Now comes news of the end of the operation, with results that 
are believed to have been highly successful. In New Brunswick 
a fleet of 42 aircraft operating from five aerodromes sprayed over 
one million acres of woodland. In Eastern Quebec, where woods 
were also threatened, another 14 aircraft operating from two air- 


fields sprayed some 300,000 acres. Officials have indicated that 
the operation promises to have been in some respects the most 
successful since the first project of the kind was launched in 1952. 
Favourable weather made it possible to conclude the spraying 
earlier than expected, and the insect was hit at the most vulnerable 
stage in its development; it was found possible, also, to treat the 
trees at the most effective stage, ie., when the buds were 
opening. 

During the past three seasons over 5,000 square miles of wood- 
land have been treated in New Brunswick and over 300 in Quebec. 
An extensive aerial and ground survey is now in hand in order 
that the results of the operations may be accurately assessed. 

In New Brunswick, the cost of the spraying is shared by the 
province of New Brunswick, the Federal Government, and four 
pulp and paper companies. In Quebec, the Provincial Govern- 
ment pays half the cost, while the other half is paid jointly by three 
wood-using companies. The 56 aircraft used in the latest opera- 
tions were supplied by Wheeler Airlines, Ltd., of St. Jovite, P.Q. 


LECTURES ON AIR LAW 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, has received a number of 
inquiries as to whether, in addition to the existing introductory 
one-year course on International and Comparative Air Law for 
non-degree students, an additional and more specialized course 
could be established for those who have completed the general 
course. The Faculty of Laws has accordingly decided to meet this 
demand by establishing an additional second-year course. 

As at present, the first-year course will deal with general prin- 
ciples, but the new course will cover selected problems on a more 
advanced level. Although the second-year study is primarily in- 
tended for students who have completed the first-year course, each 
forms an integral series of lectures which may be taken separately. 

There will be one 14-hour lecture a week for each course. The 
time of the lectures for the first-year course has been fixed for 
7 p.m. on Tuesdays, and the series will begin on October 12th. 
The second-year course, beginning on October 13th, will have 
lectures at 7 p.m. on Wednesdays. 

Persons who are not regular students of the College will be 
admitted to these courses. The fee for each is £5 5s per session, 
and the registration fee on first admission is 10s 6d. Application, 
forms and further particulars are obtainable from the Faculty 
Office, University College, Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and! 
forms must be returned by September 15th. 
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“FLIGHT” 
Photographs 


A stick of fully equipped 
paratroops is dropped 
from a C-119; among 
them are a few men 
from a second stick re- 
leased by another C-119. 
A gun-dropping demon- 
| stration was less success- 
9 ful, as related below. 


AIR SUPPORT DEMONSTRATED 


ford battle area in Norfolk on July 29th to an assembly 

of Home Guard and Combined Cadet Force units. The 
purpose of the exercise was to demonstrate the use and effect of 
various types of air support in modern warfare. 

The first event was, therefore, the dropping of a number of 
paratroops and stores from U.S.A.F. C-119s. A pilot group 
of three men first jumped to prepare the ground and were 
followed by two “sticks” of 16 and 20 men respectively, with 
full equipment. On the fourth run a C-119 with door removed 
dropped a field gun—literally, as it transpired. The extractor 
parachute malfunctioned and the gun toppled as it left the 
hold; as the eight parachutes opened they tore loose from the 
gun, causing it to drop off its pad and crash to earth with a 
noise like a distant clap of thunder. The sky was for a minute 
filled with the drifting debris of parachutes and packing, but 
half an hour’s work with crane and lorries cleared the field for 
the next event 

This was provided by a single Canberra from Marham, show- 
ing its characteristic paces, and a W.S. Dragonfly 3 of No. 705 
Sqn., F.A.A., which was very ably demonstrated by Lt. Simpson, 
R.N.Z.N. A rating was picked out of the ferns, taken for a ride 
and then returned to his leafy hide. A team of Sabres from 
No. 441 Sqn., R.C.A.F., North Luffenham, was to have con- 
tributed the next item, but, owing to R/T. trouble, only a single 
aircraft performed. It behaved, however, in the truest Sabre 
traditions and gave a magnificent demonstration of the 


A STIMULATING air display was presented in the Stan- 


manceuvrability at extremely low level including several loops 
(with slats extended) nearly as tight as those performed by Lt. 
Kelly in a Sea Hawk. 

The piéce de résistance was the nae of a camouflaged 
production Hunter, with production dive brakes, which showed 
its Tarquinian paces to the accompaniment of an unearthly 
shriek of tortured air. (It forms the subject of a pictorial display 
on page 210 of this issue.) The Hunter seemed to be able to 
imitate the sound of several Vampires and Sabres at once and 

ulled “streamers” at the top of each of two consecutive loops. 
¢ pilot was S/L. D. H. Seaton, D.F.C., A.F.C., and as he 
disappeared in a spectacular vertical zoom-climb through cloud, 
four Venoms, specially summoned from 2nd T.A.F. in Germany, 
came in to give a demonstration of rocketry and gunnery against 
the whitewashed hull of a derelict Sherman tank. They zoomed 
“from the deck” and attacked in a dive in very close line astern— 
so close that the aim of the last three pilots was evidently 
disturbed by the proximity of the others. They made two 
rocket attacks each, and then two with their 20 mm cannon. 
Here, too, they were closely bunched in the attack and broke 
away very close to the numerous glowing red ricochets which 
soared up in front of the last aircraft. It was announced that 
they were to return to their base in Germany that evening 
after refuelling at Marham. 

Altogether it was an excellent display, much appreciated by 
the audience; particularly encouraging was the first public 
appearance of a production Hunter flown by a Service pilot. 


(Left) Four R.C.A.F. Sabres from North Luffenham, oie of which gave an individual demonstration of low-altitude manoeuvrability. (Right) The Fleet 
Air Arm W.S. Dragonfly 3 showed the khaki-clad audience some of the tasks which a helicopter can perform. The full Naval colours which it wears 
show it to be a rescue (as distinct from communications) aircraft. As on other F.A.A. machines, the number indicates its base, type and seating. 
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Production C-130As are 
now on the line at the 
Lockheed factory at Mari- 
etta, Georgia — where 
Boeing B-47s are built. 
This photograph of the 
prototype C-130 was 
taken at the company's 
main base at Burbank, 
California, where it will 
be put through its trials. 


LOGISTIC LOCKHEED 


The New C-130 Assault Ti ransport Now Ready for Taxying Trials 


HE aircraft illustrated above, and also shown in two 

further photographs on p. 207, is of exceptional interest, 

not only from the technical viewpoint but also owing to 
the manner in which it fills a very difficult set of requirements 
which have never previously been met by a single aircraft 
type. The genesis of the design has been outlined by Mr. 
Clarence L. Johnson, chief engineer of Lockheed’s California 
division, in the following terms : 

“The Army, which played a big part in setting up requirements 
for the ship, wanted a plane to carry soldiers, paratroops, patients, 
and all types of ground force equipment up to and including items 
weighing 12 to 20 tons. The Air Force wanted a ship that would 
meet requirements of a tactical airplane. At the same time, the 
Military Air Transport Command wanted a long-range plane 
suited primarily for carrying passengers. To make up one set of 
requirements that would please everyone was quite a task.” 

rom these requirements, the Air Force evolved a truly formid- 
able set of specifications, calling for an aircraft capable of flying at 
very low speed and altitudes, for para-dropping men and heavy 
equipment, while at the same time having very great speed and 
altitude capability for transatlantic or trans-Pacific missions. 
Johnson commented, “Obviously, by this time, our new airplane 
was getting to be quite a bag of tricks.” By 1952 the company 
were at work on the specification, in competition with other 
selected firms. 

There were about a dozen engineers and aerodynamicists 
initially assigned to the project. Mr. Johnson outlines the basic 
design considerations as follows : — 

“First thing we had to decide was what kind of wing we would 
use, how big, and where should it be placed. Obviously, if we 
intended loading a bulldozer on our airplane we wouldn’t load it 
up over the top of the wing. That meant that we would need a 
high wing and that we’d want the engines off the ground to give 
clear access to the floor of the plane. Further, we wanted that 
floor to be at exact truck-bed height, 45 inches from the ground, so 
that when a truck backed up to the plane to unload its cargo, the 
two floors would be even. 

“The high wing presented some problems. The landing gear 
doesn’t go in a high wing very well, particularly when the landing 

r is one that must operate in mud, or off grass fields, and there- 
fore must have enormous wheels. In the first place the engines on 
the C-130 will be so small that the landing gear cannot be retracted 
into the nacelles. And in the second place the wing is so high off 
the ground that such landing gear would be too big and too heavy 
to be practical. 

“So we simply took the wheels—two huge wheels on either side, 
one behind the other—and put them alongside the fuselage. The 
reason we put one wheel behind the other is that on a muddy field 
the wheels would have to plough a trench only as wide as one 
wheel, rather than a double trench. Further, it was easier to 
enclose the gear in a fairly small bump on the fuselage. The 


biggest problem with a landing gear of this kind is getting the 
left and right gears far enough apart so that the ship will not 
tend to tip over when landing in a stiff wind.” 

The power units selected for the C-130 are the latest and best of 
a long line of turboprop developments by the Allison division of 
General Motors. Designated T56, the new engine develops up to 
3,750 h.p. and is notably compact and efficient. Some notes on 
the engine, and its flight testing in an experimental Constellation, 
were given in our issue of April 30th last. It has been estimated 
that the use of the T56 has, in comparison with the best available 
piston engine, saved the weight of about 40 troops (say, 10,000Ib). 

Internal comfort has been greatly increased by making the entire 
fuselage fully pressurized, so enabling casualties to be taken above 
rough air as well as permitting long-range cruising at economic 
altitudes. Yet the pressurization had to be made compatible with 
the enormous rear-loading door, large enough to admit the largest 
vehicles and stores, which had to be mounted in a sealed frame 
capable of accepting the in-flight pressure load of some 75 tons. 

At low altitude, with cabin-pressure differential zero, this door 
can be opened to permit the dropping of any kind of stores. Pos- 
sible loads include a 155mm howitzer with its tractor, or over 100 
(the figure is not yet released) troops or litter cases. The cargo floor 
is integrally stiffened and incorporates a grid system with tie-down 
devices each with a capacity of from 10,000 to 25,000 lb. The 
interior is fully air-conditioned and insulated and is warmed by 
heating the floor. 

Mention of the integrally stiffened floor leads us to consider the 
C-130 structure, which is as remarkable as is the rest of the aircraft. 
The form of structure was originally employed on the Super Con- 
stellation, the bottom wing panel of which is milled from a solid 
sheet of ljin duralumin, 40ft long and 40in wide. Big milling 
machines cut away the excess metal to form a tapered panel of 
optimum form, devoid of joints or residual stress. 

This development was considered advanced when it was intro- 
duced, some three years ago, and yet—quoting Johnson again: 
“In the C-130 we have gone far beyond even this advanced type 
of construction. The result is a type of construction that allowed 
us to build an airplane that was very light, very strong and very 
simple. Rosie the Riveter will have little to do with construction 
of an airplane like the C-130. But Pete the Machinist will have 
quite a job. That’s because now, instead of taking two small 
pieces of metal and riveting them together, we take one very 
large piece of metal and carve out the shape we want in one solid 
piece that needs no rivet.’ 

The production Lockheed C-130A, which Mr. Johnson de- 
scribes as “chock full of interesting ideas,” is in full production at 
Marietta, Cone for the U.S. Air Force. It is also noteworthy 
that a U.S.A.F. general recently commented on the immense civil 
possibilities of ‘the design. 

C-130 


Four Allison T56 turbopraps driving Curtiss Turbolectric airscrews. Total 
take-off horsepower, 15,000. Span, 132ft; length, 95ft; height on ground, 38ft; 
all-up weight, about 130,000 Ib; maximum cruising speed, about 400 m.p.h. 
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CHILTERN 
AIR RACES 


HE arrival of 26 “attacking” aircraft, seven of whom had 
got through unobserved, signalled the opening of the 
Bank Holiday rally and race meeting organized by the 
Vintage Aeroplane Club at Denham on Sunday, August Ist, 

After lunch on Sunday, the day was devoted mainly to various 
tests of pilot skill (balloon-bursting, supply-dropping and forma- 
tion flying), beginning with an impeccable example of how to burst 
three balloons in treble-quick time by Capt. Ron Gillman in the 
Vintage Club’s Cadet. Most memorable sight was the ultra-low, 

ultra-light approach of John Dible in his red Aeronca G-AEVS, 
who seemingly picked his way between the wings of parked 
machines to drop his supplies. Demonstrations of the shiny Black- 
burn B.2 and the agile Auster J.8L (Gipsy Major 10) by Tim Wood 
and Ranald Porteous were also included in the day’s programme. 

Main attractions at Denham on the following day, Monday, 
were the three air races, each over the 17-mile closed circuit 
Denham - Little Chalfont - Coleshill - Fulmer - Denham. In the 
morning, the first of these—the Harmel Trophy Race—took place, 
the ten competing aircraft consisting entirely of Geminis, Mes- 
sengers and Hawk Trainers. First away was W. H. Bailey in the 
Elstree Club’s Hawk Trainer: at the other end of the handicap 
list were the Geminis of Bowles, Dunkerley and Nat Somers. 
The winner was Spiller in his Messenger, followed by Ogilvy 
(Hawk Trainer), Parker (Messenger), Bowles (Gemini) and Wright 
(Hawk Trainer). These went forward to the Chiltern Hills Race. 

The West London Trophy Race—for Vintage aircraft only— 
was held after lunch. The line-up included the Blackburn B.2, 
Cirrus Moth, Spartan Arrow and Avro Cadet as well as Miss 
Leaf’s Hawk Major and Ron Paine’s Hawk Speed Six. Gusty 
conditions favoured the monoplanes, and the first four home were 
Miss Leaf, Spiller (Leopard Moth), Paine, and Marler (Miles 
Falcon). Beating the other biplanes into fifth place, however, was 
W/C. Clem Pike in the Cirrus Moth, which had been first away. 

Before the principal event of the day, the Chiltern Hills Trophy 
Race, there were several distractions. These included demonstra- 
tions of alleged radio control over the Avro Cadet (Capt. Gillman 
piloting the pilotless aicraft); of the Dart Kitten by G/C. Mole; 
of the formation abilities of the Vintage Club’s team (Cirrus Moth, 
Avro Cadet, Moth Major, Spartan Arrow and Tiger Moth); of 
the J.8L by the incomparable Porteous; and a most improbable 
chase by a police-manned, bell-ringing Tipsy after an Auster, from 
which was dispensed articles of feminine clothing and, eventually, 
an underclad female. 

First machine away in the Chiltern Hills Race was the Cirrus 
Moth. It was just completing its first circuit as Spiller’s Mes- 
senger, fourth away, took off. Wright and Ogilvy, close together 
in their Hawk Trainers, rounded the pylon after their first lap as 
Marler in his Falcon started and, as scratch-man Paine was 
finally flagged away (21 min 25 sec after the Cirrus Moth) Miss 
Leaf’s Hawk Major began her second circuit. 

Although the field was closing up continuously, it was not 
until the third lap that there was any change in position. 
Bowles’ Gemini, its undercarriage stuck in the “down” position, 
then dropped back from seventh to ninth. On the last lap, Miss 
Leaf was doing well and was leading at the final Fulmer turn, only 
to be passed on the final leg by the speedy Speed Six. Third was 
Parker in the “King’s Cup 1954” Messenger, followed by Spiller 
and Marler. The extremely close duel which Ogilvy and Wright 
had enjoyed in their Hawk Trainers continued right up to the 
finishing line, which the two passed in almost a dead heat. 


CHILTERN HILLS TROPHY RACE 


H'cap Time 


Pilot, Aircraft and Engine avin ens 


R. R. Paine (Hawk Speed Six, Gipsy 
Six H.C.) 25 
Miss F. M eat (Hawk Major, Gipsy 
Major 1) 07 
G. BR. 1. Parker (Messenger 2A, Cirrus 
Major 3) 43 
A. J. Spiller (Messenger 2A, Cirrus 
Major 3) 
G. C. Marler (Falcon Six, Gipsy Six 1) 
D. F. Ogilvy (Hawk Trainer 3, Gipsy 
Major 1) 
D. C. G. Wright (Hawk Trainer 3, 
Gipsy Major 1) 
A. Pike (Cirrus Moth, 
Hermes 2) 
W. P. Bowles oad 1A, 2 Cirrus 
Minor 2) 


“Cirrus 


FLIGHT, 13 August 1954 


“Flight"’ photograp! 
Scenes at the Chiltern Hills Air Race Meeting: (reading from top to 
bottom) Ron Paine taxies his Speed Six in after winning the main event; 
Spiller’s smartly-striped Messenger, winner of the Harmel Trophy Race; 
a low beat-up by the Moth Major (flown by Capt. “*Panda’’ Watson) 
after the Vintage Club’s formation flying; and the Blackburn B.2, being 
taxied out by Tim Wood prior to his demonstration flight. The Messenger 
in which Wood won this year’s King’s Cup Race at Coventry was flown 
at Denham by “‘Sailor’’ Parker. 
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Specially painted for Armstrong Siddeley, Roy Nockolds’ 
abstract design portrays the tremendous power /speed 
potential of the Sapphire turbojet. 

Chosen to power an impressive list of aircraft for the 
air forces of the N.A.T.O. powers — the Sapphire 
develops over 8,000 Ib. thrust. With its small frontal 
area, resulting from an annular combustion chamber, 
the Sapphire blends well into the aerodynamic forms 


of supersonic aircraft. 


* THE SAPPHIRE is being manufactured under 


licence by the Wright Aeronautical Division of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation in the U.S.A., where it is known as 
the Wright J-65. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED « COVENTRY 


The Hawker 
HUNTER F.2 fighter 


The Gloster 
JAVELIN all-weather fighter 


% The Republic F.84F 
THUNDERSTREAK fighter 


The Handley Page 
VICTOR crescent-wing bomber 


The 
MARTIN BST (Canberra) bomber 


%& The North American 
FURY feghter 


% The Douglas A4D 
SKYHAWK bomber 


| | 


Members of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
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AIRCRAFT 


INTELLIGENCE 


Great Britain 


A.S.M. Re-heat Canberra. Although it 
was modified at Bitteswell as ago as 
last year, the existence of a re-heat Sapphire 
Canberra was not acknowl d by Arm- 
— Sa Motors until the aircraft 

was past the crowd at the National 
Air Races in or Numbered WV787, it is 
a standard B 2 machine, painted in the 
“interim” uniform of grey/ green above and 

blue below. The Sapphires were originally 
fitted with fixed-area orifices in order to 
afterburner development, although 
ults in a poorer take-off performance 

than that possible with eyelid-type shut- 


ters. Arms Siddeley also have another 
Sapphire Can of earlier black- 
painted vintage. 


—— Midge. In spite of the strictest 
pany security, quite a lot of information 


ograph of the first prototype, 
which found its way into an Italian journal. 
Now awaiting its first flight, the Viper- 
powered FO.139 Midge is basically a test- 
vehicle to prove the airframe of the eventual 
Orpheus-powered Gnat which may fly 
next year. Engine-running trials with the 
Viper 101 have been very successful, and 
the Midge will shortly go to Boscombe 
Down (it may be there when these words 
are published) for its inital flight trials in 
the of the ew s chief test pilot 
S/L. E. A. Tennant, C. This makes it 
almost certain that, if all goes well, the 
will fly at this year’s S.B.A.C. lay. 


U.S.A. 

Boeing 707. Contrary to what might have 
been expected from lectures by Boeing 
personnel, the new 707 transport does not 
employ very thick (i.e. over jin.) wing skins, 
as do the Boeing B-47s. in gauges 


- 
MULTI-PURPOSE: 
U.S.A.F. machine 

No. 33397 is the 
prototype Lock- 

heed C-130 trans- 

port, described on 

page 205. These 
photographs show 

the neat Allison 
power units, the 
housing for the 
main under- 
carriage outside 

the pressure hull, 

the scanner- 
equipped nose and 
the extensive win- 

dow area of the 

flight deck. 


are reported to be comparable with those of 
transports now in service. Most of the 
structure is in high-strength aluminium 
alloy, although quite a lot of magnesium 
alloy is used in lightly-stressed portions of 
the airframe which must maintain a close- 
profile (such as the leading- 
edge) and there is some steel titanium 
in the pods. All exterior riveting is flush. 
Boeing B-52A. It is reported by Aviation 
Week that “defensive armament on the 
Boeing B-52 reverses the current trend 
toward larger calibres by returning to a tail 
turret mounting four .50-cal machine 
guns.” This installation is a remarkable 
affair, mounted in the extreme tail and 
radar controlled, with a monitoring gunner 
seated at the base of the fin in a pressurized 
cell. The smaller B-47 has a twin-20mm 
turret, likewise radar-controlled but with- 
out a ’s station; the monitoring is 
done the main crew compartment. 
North American F-100A. The U.S.A.F. 
recently displayed a model of the Super 


Span 
Length 


Sabre in a corridor of the Pentagon build- 
ing, mounted on a stand carrying similarly 
scaled models of the underwing stores 
which the aircraft can carry. Among the 25 
rockets, bombs and tanks displayed were: 
four extremely long, streamlined 
of about 1,100 gal total capacity; 
containing 45 Mighty Mouse fold dinesan 
rockets (the containers being shaped rather 
like the sonobuoy boxes carried by Firefly 
7s); a “special store’ shaped like a World 
War 2 R.A.F. high-capacity bomb, con- 
ini an atomic tactical weapon; and 
selections of 750-, 1,000- and 2,000-Ib 
bombs, and 750-lb napalm tanks. 


North American TF-86. Replacing the 
original F-86F Sabre converted to a two- 
seat tandem trainer, which was lost with its 
pilot Joe Lynch in a take-off accident, a 
second two-seat Sabre has been completed, 
with the designation TF-86. Now about to 
pag ra trials, the latter aircraft will 

A.F. bases in the hands of com- 


BEECH MENTOR 
(225 h.p. Continental O-470-13) 
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504 TO HUNTER AT C.ES. 


THE all-jet composite formation, depicted by the camera of Russell Adams in the two large views, 
is made up of aircraft of the Central Flying School Examining Wing utilized during the last six- 
monthly training period. The aircraft are listed in a caption on the opposite page, and their pilots 
(left to right, below) were: F/L. T. M. Fennell, A.F.C., F/L. M. A. McNeile, F/L. K. L. Teddutt, A.F.C., 
/L. E. A. Hart, S/L. J. C. Steele, F/L. S. G. Agnew, F/L. C. S. Green, A.F.C., F/L. D. W. Plenderleith, 
and F/L. J. C. Owen, A.F.C. The Hunter—with production-type air brakes—was flown by F/L. C. J. G. 
Short (not portrayed) of the R.A.F. Handling Squadron, who is busy writing Hunter Pilot's Notes. 
Note, incidentally, what a large machine it is compared with the Venom and Sabre, and how great 
are the differences between the Meteor T.7 and N.F.14. Above and bottom right are two com- 
parable photographs of C.F.S. ““Heinz’’ formations by John Yoxall, the first dated 1931 and the second 
1938. At Wittering in '31 and Upavon in '38, C.F.S. is now at Little Rissington. 
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1954 (Above, and bottom of page opposite): de Havilland 
Atlas Havilland Gipsy Moth, Fairey Venom F.B.1, Canadair-built North American Sabre F.4, 


itworth Siskin IA, Hawker Hunter F.1, English Electric Canberra B.2, Gloster 
1938 (Below): Avro Anson |, Airspeed Oxford |, Hawker Meteor 1.7, Armstrong Whitworth Meteor N.F.14, de * 
Hart (T), Avro Tutor, Hawker Fury |. Havilland Vampire T.11. 
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Aspects 
of the 
HUNTER 


IGHLIGHT of a quite ambitious demonstration 
for Home Guard Combined Cadet Force units, 
described on page 204, was a performance by a production- 


Hawker Hunter—WT577—flown by S/L. D. H. 
| D.F.C., A.F.C., of the Central Fighter Establish- 
ment. The opportunity was seized by Flight’s photo- 
grapher to get in as many “shots” as possible, and these 
are now presented as an aid to recognition and as an 
augury of the days—now near at hand—when the hand- 
some hard-hitting Hunters will be a familiar sight in our 
skies. Prominent beneath the fuselage roundels are the 
new-t air brakes, developed, over a somewhat anxious 
period, to allow the Hunter to be decelerated in combat 
with a minimum change of trim. This, of course, is a 
consideration which bears strongly on the efficiency of 
the aircraft as a firing platform for its four 30 mm Aden 
guns. The ports ejection chutes of these guns are 
visible under the nose, and it may be noted that no attempt 
has been made to fair these over, though such measures 
were considered worth-while in the Battle of Britain days. 
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arch, 1954, an ejection in straight level ight wos 


_made from a Meteor 7 aircraft with the Martin-Baker Patent 
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AUXILIARY POWER IN AIRCRAFT 


Some Thoughts on Early and Modern Practice : Promise of the Small Gas Turbine 


O begin these notes with a comparison, it may be 

remarked that the total internal power requirements of 

a mercantile ship, of say, 10,000 tons—covering electrical 
demand, steering, winches, pumping and so on—is normally 
about 10-12 per cent of the installed propulsive power. A good 
deal of the engine installation for such power is frequently of 
inefficient character (e.g. non-condensing steam winch en- 
gines) because it is there only for intermittent use—a relatively 
few h.p. hours per voyage. 

The total internal power requirement for aircraft is generally 
much less in proportion to propulsive power; but, again, a com- 
paratively high fraction is only for intermittent use, and may 
possibly be of low efficiency. 

Taking an average over four British civil transport aircraft, the 
maximum accessory power available is 3.7 per cent of the maxi- 
mum take-off h.p.; a typical actual accessory loading during take- 
off is 1.33 per cent of the take-off propulsive power. The propor- 
tion of installed (i.e., available) accessory power to that actually 
required at one time is extremely variable, depending on the type 
of aircraft and its duty. It is almost unimaginable that full acces- 
sory power is ever required, though it must be there. 

While no technically useful purpose is served by more closely 
comparing marine requirements against those of aircraft, there 
is one factor in common history. The marine case illustrates 
that auxiliary power has crept up on the main power, and con- 
tinues to creep. In British aircraft, it is still the practice to 
depend on main-engine output to supply auxiliary power, be it 
electric, hydraulic or pneumatic. Practically speaking, apart 
from one or two isolated examples, A.P.U.s (auxiliary power 
units) have not “caught on” in British practice. Could it be that 
a prejudice was established by one unfortunate petrol fire in a 
stationary flying-boat several years ago? 

It is worth considering some aspects of the subject as it is today. 
A.P.U.s were once very common, in the form of windmill-driven 
generators, or the even earlier windmill-driven pumps. As 
internal power demands went up, so were they met increasingly 
by power derived from main engines. Now the pendulum is 
swinging again. 

In a modern aircraft, power is required when the craft is 
inoperative, for maintenance and checking purposes, for light- 
ing and heating (or cooling) and for engine starting or inspectional 
“barring-over.” During operation, it is required for a varying 
range of functions, such as lighting and heating, pressurization, 
operating servo-control, radio, flap, undercarriage and brake 
work, winches (e.g., loading-ramp winches) and pumping. It is 
evident that reliability in relation to some of these functions is of 
absolute importance, and the provision of at least two 
independently adequate resources is prudent. It is also evident 
that one (and preferably the main) power source for such func- 
tions as pressurizing, flap and undercarriage work should not be 
dependent on a propulsion engine, the failure of which may make 
urgently necessary the very service which would thereby be made 
available. 

If it were necessary to install within an aircraft a petrol-engine 
A.P.U., with the attendant problems peculiar to that species, a 
strong adverse argument could be stated. But nowadays this is 
not the way to do it; either a gas turbine or a diesel is eligible on 
grounds of reliability and fuel-safety, and it is between these two 
that any sensible choice must lie, with a remotely possible steam- 
engine arrangement in the background. 

The high-speed diesel has much to commend it. Its low fuel- 
consumption is some set-off against its high specific weight; 
and it is reliable and cheap. Against this, it is vibratory, some- 
what choosy as to fuel, and in practice requires a fair amount of 
maintenance. It has cooling problems, its rejected heat cannot 
easily be used, and it is a bit awkward to pressurize (in the sense of 
keeping fair performance at high altitude). 

Whereas conventional piston engines usually present difficulties 
in starting at low temperatures—and, used as A.P.U.s, need to 
be preheated—it has been shown in practice that a gas turbine 

A.P.U. is startable “on the button” down to —54 deg C. It has 
also been shown to require far less maintenance than a petrol 
engine on the same duty, and, so far, to have about twice the 
service life between overhauls. 

The small gas turbine is light, reliable, omnivorous as to fuel, 
involves no cooling problem, and rejects heat in an easily usable 
way. It is vibrationless, relatively easy to pressurize (in the 
above-mentioned sense) and can, if need be, supply compressed 
air, at least in the low-pressure range, without extra apparatus. 


AS aircraft grow larger and more complete, and more versatile—or, in 

some cases, specialized—in their functions, the need for an efficient 

and reliable source of power for numerous ancillary services becomes 

increasingly apparent. In this article—which is by a well known gas- 

turbine engineer—the claims of the small gas turbine as an independent 
power-producer are put forward. 


It can run on the same fuel as the main engines, be they petrol 
engines, diesel or gas turbines. 

t us consider the flight-cycle of a large transport aircraft. 
An hour before flight, it may be necessary to test all electrical gear, 
check hydraulic and pneumatic pressure lines, etc., and test all 
servo-gear. It may be necessary to pump fuel; in a perfect world, 
it is desirable to “bar-over” the main engines; the lights are on, 
because the cabin is being cleaned and checked; and some heat- 
ing and ventilating may be required (tropically, cabin cooling is 
probably required). The next major operation may be to lower 
a ramp, winch cargo aboard, and raise the ramp. Main engines 
are then started, flaps operated, and undercarriage raised. 

In flight, the power-demand depends so much on the particular 
aircraft and its job that to specify it in detail would be impossible; 
but some power is required all the time and, much power for some 
of the time. Power is a peak requirement during landing pro- 
cedure. After landing, some at least of the pre-flight require- 
ments will go on for, say, another hour. 

If an A.P.U. is installed primarily for electrical generation, 
no great complexity is caused by providing a clutch-connected 
cabin blower and an entirely automatic control which would, if 
the cabin pressure failed, relieve the electrical load and engage 
the blower; the A.P.U. envisaged as continuously-running, could 
then either boost or wholly supply the critically necessary air. 

Auxiliaries on the main engines, plus batteries, plus bottles, plus 
ground-carts, can look after all these requirements. If such 
auxiliaries are duplicated for full safety, each duplication must be 
adequate to cope with minimal requirements. Provision of this 
magnitude is very costly in weight, money and maintenance. With 
one fairly simple jet-propulsion engine known to the author, 
more failures in flight in a given lengthy period were due to 
auxiliaries not essential to the engine itself than to all other causes. 

Several big aircraft engaged in a particular series of Service 
trials were each fitted with a small gas-turbine A.P.U., which 
ran on the same high-octane petrol as the main engines. Originally 
installed to save the weight of a battery specifically to operate a 
ramp, the A.P.U. supplied about 14 kW. It was soon found 
to be so convenient that it was kept running throughout flight and, 
on average, about one hour a day on the ground. Instead of 
operating for perhaps ten minutes per flight as originally intended, 
these little units were logging an hour a day more time than 
the main engines. Some 8,000 hours of experience have already 
been clocked by such units, and quite unsuspected uses found for 
them. The case for the A.P.U. run merely as an electrical 
generator appears to have been fully made. 

In a full A.P.U. installation, the complete weight of which 
might be in the order of 400 Ib, the following could be made 
continuously available: 50 electrical hydraulic or pneumatic h.p., 
plus several hundred heat h.p. at 900 deg F transmissable by 
heat-exchanger (not included in the weight quoted); or emer- 
gency cabin pressure air for about 40 humans at 20,000ft. The 

uel consumption at full load would be about 15-20 gall/hr at 
ground level. Such a unit would replace equipment of which the 
total weight might well be about half a ton, and which would, 
basically, be dependent on main-engine running; so, for the same 
duties (including ground working), the fuel consumption would, 
in practice, be economically light. 

The unit thus sketched in would be adequate for some trans- 

rt aircraft of present-day dimensions, but quite inadequate 
or heavier military purposes. It is estimated that A.P.U.s of the 
order of 300 to 500 h.p. will shortly be needed for the bigger or 
heavily-armed aircraft. Whether it would be more practicable 
to provide several little units, or one large one, is an open question. 
At least one well-developed gas turbine exists today, the basic 
engine weight of which is 450 Ib, which yields 500 shaft h.p. and 
which has a fuel consumption of 63 gall/hr (kerosine). The 
installed weight of such a unit, with reduction gearing, and all 
its own accessories, is well below 1,000 Ib. A lightweight (400 
cycle) generator to use with such an engine would weigh about 
1.5-2 lb/kW. 

Thus the gas turbine makes practical the “internal” powering of 
aircraft. There can surely be no doubt that A.P.U.s will come 
into aircraft, just as they came, in the adolescent phase, into 
power-driven ships. 
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The Austrian Superspatz flown by Franz Linher in the single-seater class: a ‘‘Flight’’ photograph on take-off. 


WORLD GLIDING 


OINCIDING with the final stages of the World Gliding 
Championships came a sharp, forthright statement— 
as if in self-defence—-from the Meteorological Office. 
“There is no justification,” it asserted, “for regarding the 
weather this summer as any other than a random variation 
among the infinite variations of Nature.” Cold and wet at 
Camphill, pilots and crews continued to give their own brief 
opinions—in over a dozen different languages—concerning 
Nature and her infinite variations. 

What we might call the story so 
far, recorded in the two previous 
issues of Flight, has dealt with events up to Thursday, July 
29th, when Wietiichter was leading in the single-seater class, 
and Rain and Komac in the two-seater class. This final report 
describes the concluding stages of the contests and records 
the final results. 

Friday, July 30th.—This was an eventful day. After seven 
days of leaden clouds another contest day was itself a special 
event, but it transpired that this was also to be the first wave- 
flying day in the history of World Gliding Championships. 

The morning was again heavily overcast but the clouds did 
not look to be many thousands of feet thick. Nevertheless 
there was no rush to accept launches by the pilots of the two- 
seaters, whose task had again been given as “free distance.” 
The Italian Canguro (Mantelli and Braghini) flew alone in the 
strong west wind high above Bradwell Edge for nearly an hour 
until noon. Then a hole in the cloud layer appeared upwind 
over the valley from time to time, and the Canguro was seen to 
be flying almost at cloud base. Such holes are one of the signs 
that the air at cloud level is sweeping down over the valley and 
up again over the escarpment, reinforcing the usual hill lift, 
with the probability that a further series of waves will be found 
downwind. The Canguro rose into the cloud and, since the lift 
could hardly be from thermals, wave lift was confirmed. 

The techniques of flying in thermals and waves differ. A 
thermal moves with the wind so that a glider steadily circling will 
remain in it and both will drift downwind. wave is usually 
“anchored” to the ground and, to avoid being blown downwind, 
the glider must head into wind once lift is found. The Canguro 
apparently tried circling, lost the wave and emerged from the 
clouds far downwind, but managed to regain the site. 

The day was not one of strong waves and, although many 
ilots nibbled at them, only two used them to fly away. The 
Tesnctes Kosava, flown by Rain and Komac, made a remark- 
able flight, mainly above the clouds, to reach Marham (Norfolk), 
106 miles away. The Kosava left the hill-lift at Camphill in 
weak thermal lift during a slight break in the clouds, and reached 

“Flight"’ photograph 
The new world champion, Gerard Pierre, “ry assisted with his parachute 
prior to a flight. He flew a Breguet 901. 


By KENNETH OWEN and ALAN YATES 


Pierre a Worthy New World Champion: “Random Variations” on an All-weather Theme 


a small sunny patch over Sheffield at about 2.30 p.m. Beyond the 
few weak cumulus clouds a mass of cloud could be seen to the 
east and two pilots were able to soar up the front of this cloud 
as if it were a hill in the air-stream. 

The base of the cloud layer was at 3,000ft above sea level and 
the Kosava was able to climb past the cloud tops at 5,000ft to 
reach some 8,000ft above sea level. From this position the 
= could see that the cloud cover downwind was complete 

ut that the top surface of the cloud was corrugated in a series 
of great crosswind waves having a 
span of several miles from crest to 
crest. The only upper clouds were a 
few lenticulars which lay above the wave crests. 

For two hours the Jugoslavs flew from wave to wave, climbing 
as they flew to and fro above the rising side of the wave, then 
turning downwind to the next and losing some 700ft in reaching 
it. Not all waves gave lift but five were used in this way before 
the sailplane sank into the cloud mass. When the Kosava 
emerged within sight of land, for the first time for two hours, 
it was over Cranwell. Ahead were some sunny patches and 
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The two British single-seaters: (upper) Elliotts’ new Olympia 4, flown 
by Geoffrey Stephenson, (lower) the Slingsby Sky flown by Philip Wills 
into second place. 


“Flight"’ photographs 


cumulus clouds, and one thermal enabled the pilots to climb 
again from 2,700ft to 5,500ft above sea level. From this height 
they flew round the Wash and reached King’s Lynn. Every mile 
counted now, but, after a series of circles in which height was 
neither gained nor lost, they were forced to end the flight with 
a straight glide to the R.A.F. airfield at Marham, where they 
landed at 5.20 p.m. 

Philip Wills in his Sky contacted the wave rather. later. He 
had flown in waves at Camphill three years before, but not in 
conditions of such heavy cloud. He emerged from the grey mass 
climbing only slowly and found himself in a cloud valley 
orientated cross-wind. The sky above was now quite clear, 
and the cloud layer, so close below, reflected the dazzling sun- 
shine. Wills, ever prepared, put on dark glasses and reported 
by radio to his trailer crew a mile below. Having scarcely seen 
the sun for a week, they must have felt somewhat envious. 

The wave lift was now so weak that, try as he would, Wills 
could not get above the crest, which was now at 5,700ft. When 
he had climbed to his ceiling in front of one crest he turned 
downwind, passed through the cloud bank and, in a minute or 
so, emerged into the next valley. He was able to repeat the 
process in nine waves and finally sank through the cloud to 
emerge near Newark, 40 miles from Camphill. His trailer was 
being driven eastwards by Mrs. Wills and the radio com- 
munication between them had been consistently strong. Both 
parties were gratified when Wills emerged within sight of the 
trailer! Like the Jugoslavs, Wills was able to prolong the flight 
for another 20 miles by thermal lift and landed after 62 miles 
to gain the full 1,000 points for the longest single-seater flight of 
the day. 

Only these two sailplanes were able to make use of the wave 
lift; so many others were left soaring the limited space above 
Camphill that it was 5.30 p.m. before it was safe to launch the 
last competitor. By this time no waves were to be found. The 
very difficult conditions, so brilliantly used by two pilots but 
too difficult for most, meant that the luck of the draw was 
weighted against those who took off late in the day. The 
organizers, mn devising the competition rules, had realized that 
this might xy and the arrangement that each pilot need 
count only his four best performances was designed to eliminate 
this element of chance. Unfortunately the unprecedented bad 
weather had allowed only three days’ contest flying so far, so 
that even poor performances might have to count in the final 
total. However, there were three more days in which the 
weather might improve. 

The positions after Friday’s flying were : — 

Single-seaters:— 

Wietiichter (Germany), 2,531 points. 
Pierre (France), 2,058. 

Wills (Great Britain), 2,037. 
MacCready (U.S.A.), 1,664. 

Torrell (Spain), 1,652. 


Two-seaters:— 

1. Rain and Komac (Jugoslavia), 1,556 points. 

2. Nietlispach and Miiller (Switzerland), 1,000. 

3. L. and A. Welch (Great Britain), 742. 

4. Smith and Kidder (U.S.A.), 667. 

Saturday, July 31st.—Both classes were offered “free distance” 
on this day. The clouds were heavy again and thermals were 
expected to be weak. The two-seaters were launched first but 
the single-seaters followed quickly. 

The thermal lift, although weak, turned out to be the best 
experienced during the Championship and some dozen pilots 
landed within sight of the sea. Those who flew east reached the 
Lincolnshire coast near Sutton-on-Sea, 83 miles downwind. 
Some, more ambitious, hoped to round the Wash and reach 
Norfolk. Two of the two-seaters almost succeeded in doing this: 
the Jugoslav Kosava (Rain and Komac) again made the longest 
flight of the day, reaching King’s Lynn, 95 miles away; and the 
American Schweizer 2-25 (Smith and Kidder) reached Boston 
(78 miles). No other two-seater exceeded 32 miles. 

Several of the single-seaters tried to make their way north 
of the Humber, and encountered better weather. Paul MacCready 
(U.S.A., Schweizer 1-23E) landed at Flamborough Head, 87 
miles away, and received the day’s 1,000 points in this class. 
Those who went straight downwind to the sea were able to 
cover 80-83 miles; they included Pierre (France) and Relander 
(Finland). Wills arrived at the sea with 4,000ft in hand, turned 
north and crossed the Humber. Here thermals ended and he 
landed near Spurn Head, 72 miles from Camphill. 

After Saturday’s flying the top placings were : — 
Single-seaters:— 

1. Pierre (France), 2,956 points. 

2. Wills (Great Britain), 2,855. 

3. Wietiichter (Germany), 2,817. 

4. MacCready (U.S.A.), 2,664. 

5. Relander (Finland), 2,254. 

(Since there had now been four competition days for this class the 
contest was officially “Championship.” If further flying days were 
possible, markings and positions might change if a pilot scored more 
points than on his least successful day. The presence of Pierre and Wills 
at the top (they were second and first in 1952 in S ain) after four very 
difficult days was noteworthy. The German and erican champions 
were close behind.) 


Two-seaters:— 

1. Rain and Komac (Jugoslavia), 2,556 points. 

2. Smith and Kidder (U.S.A.), 1, 480. 

3. Nietlispach and Miller (Switzer), 1,292. 

4. L. and A. Welch (Great Britain), 1,0 

(Another day’s flying was needed to An the minimum of four, 
but the Jugoslav position seemed impregnable.) 


Winners in the two-seater class, Rain and Komac (jJugoslavia) receive 
their impressively large trophy from Mr. “Jack’’ Profumo. 
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Sunday, August Ist.—Although rain was threatened for later 
in the day the forecast of reasonable thermals and a light wind 
encouraged the task-setters to send the two-seaters off on a 
race to Derby, 32 miles upwind. The wind was much stronger 
than forecast and the Schweizer two-seater did very well to get 
to within five miles of Derby. The Americans then suffered 
a double blow: on landing, the glider ran into a stone wall and 
was so damaged as to eliminate it from further contest flying. 
A further disappointment for its pilots was the news that only 
one yap two-seater had exceeded the 15-mile minimum and 
that the day could not therefore count as a “coniest day” for 
the Championship. 

The single-seaters did not fly and the approaching front 
brought rain once again to Camphill in the late afternoon. 
Two more days to go, and one of them must permit a race 
for the two-seaters. 


Monday, August 2nd.—Bank Holiday dawned wet and cloudy 
but the front passed during the morning and, for the first time 
for nearly a fortnight, a considerable number of sunny periods 
were enjoyed. The two-seaters, led today by the Slingsby T.42 
Eagle (Lorne and Ann Welch), took the air about noon in a 
steady westerly wind. The task, an easier one today, was a race 
to Sandtoft, 40 miles downwind. The soaring conditions, how- 
ever, were worse than they looked and at teatime all eight sur- 
viving two-seaters were still over Camphill. 

After tea, in a desperate attempt to exceed the 15-mile mini- 
mum and score some points, most of them struggled away. Four 
exceeded the minimum distance, and Mantell: and Braghini in 
the Italian Canguro actually covered 32 miles towards the goal. 
Their 1,000 points worked out at one for every 50 yards and 
they rose from eighth position to second! Four contest days 
had been flown, constituting an official World Championship. 


Tuesday, August 3rd.—The last possible competition day saw 
the passage of a warm front with attendant low cloud and 
drizzle. No contest flying was possible, so that the 1954 World 
Gliding Championships ended, after the bare minimum for each 
class, with the following results:— 

Singzle-seater class (thirty-four entrants):— 
World Champion: Gerard Pierre ( er Breguet 901, 2,956 points. 


Miguel Ara (Spain). Sky, 
. Franc Mordej (Jugoslavia), Onec 2c, 1,738. 

10 José Ortner (Argentina), Sky, 1,666. 

Geoffrey Stephenson (Great Britain, Olympia 4) was fourteenth. 
Two-seater class (nine entrants):— 

World Champions: Rain and Komac (Jugoslavia), Kosava, 3,056. 

2. Mantelli and Braghini (Italy), Canguro, 1,558. 

3. Smith and Kidder (U.S.A.), Schweizer 2-25, 1,480. 

4. Nietlispach and Miller (Switzerland), Spyr 5A, 1,292. 

Lorne and Ann Welch (Great Britain, T.42), were seventh. 


2. Philip Wills (Great Britain), Sky, 

3. August Wietiichter (Germany), twitthe. 2,817. 

4. Paul MacCready (U.S.A.), Schweizer 1-23E, 2,664. 
5. Seppo Relander (Finland), Weihe, 2,254. 

6. Per Axel Persson (Sweden), Weihe, 2,118. 

7. Guy Rousselet (France), —— 901, 1,935. 

8. 

9 


The Prize-giving 


At a ceremony in Buxton on Wednesday, August 4th, the 
Duke of Devonshire, president of the Derby and Lancs Gliding 
Club, introduced Mr. J. Profumo, M.P., parliamentary secretary 
to the M.T.C.A., who was to present the prizes. Mr. Profumo 
said that he hoped that memories of the meeting would not be of 
rain, but of lifelong friendships, and went on to present the 
championship cups to Pierre and to Rain and Komac, and prizes 
to the runners-up. A special award of ties and scarves (B.G.A. 
pattern on a grey background) to the members of each ground 
crew was much appreciated, as was the presentation by Mrs. 
de Boer, Dutch team captain, of a plate of Delft china to the 
Derby and Lancs club on behalf of all the competitors. 


Reflections on the Results 


The extraordinarily bad weather might well have led to some 
unexpected results but an examination of the final list reveals no 
surprises. Pierre and Wills were second and first in the last 
Championships in 1952, MacCready has been in the first six 
since 1950 and Persson won in 1948: these four much-fancied 
pilots finished in the first six in the present Championships. The 
101 points which separated Pierre and Wills would have been 
only 21 if Wills had landed when he reached the sea at 4,000ft 
on the last flying day, but he was forced down after returning 
to cross the Humber. Gerard Pierre flew consistently well and 
deserves to add the World title to his National title. 

In the two-seater class the performance of the Jugoslav Kosava 
flown by Rain and Komac was brilliant. Theirs was the only 
sailplane to fly further than 100 miles from Camphill, and they 
exploited weak atmospheric waves to do it. Their lead in points 


Two high-wing two-seaters: the Slingsby T.42 flown by Lorne and Ann 
Welch (No. 40), and the Argentine entry, a Condor 4. 


was clear but there was little to choose between the other two- 
seaters. The last day’s 1,000 points were awarded for a flight 
of only 32 miles by Mantelli and Braghini; the Welches could 
have collected 500 points more by flying an extra six miles, and 
would then have finished second. These freak results do not 
detract, however, from the well-deserved Jugoslavian win. 

There were four flying days for each class—only one fewer than 
in Spain in 1952—but the quality of the soaring conditions fell 
far short of that usually obtainable in this country. The wind 
blew from the west throughout the fortnight and allowed the hill 
lift to be used, but the almost complete absence of sunshine made 
thermal flying very difficult. It was easy to point out absurdities 
in the marking system, but less easy to propose an alternative 
which would have been fairer in the prevailing weather. The 
morale of the pilots and crews remained higher than many 
expected: gliding, at best, means hard work for each minute’s 
flying, and the rigorous upbringing of the glider pilots had taught 
them patience. The living together in caravans and tents on the 
site led to dozens of informal parties, and international friend- 
ships prospered. If rain and cold dismayed there was always 
a visit to Buxton, where the OSTIV delegates were having their 
discussions—in a conference house with coal fires to keep the 
summer at bay. 

Even when good flying conditions prevail, it is unwise to draw 
detailed comparative conclusions on the performance of the 
various machines over the limited period of an international con- 
test. Still less can this be done after this year’s championships. 
From the results, however, it is obvious that—under the bad 
conditions experienced—old designs such as the Weihe can still 
hold their own against the newer Skys, Breguets and Schweizers. 
Certainly, with sailplanes of this standard, it is the pilots’ skill 
that is reflected in the results. 

It is probable that the next international championships, in 
1956, will be held in France. We can only hope for as friendly 
a meeting then as this one at Great Hucklow : thoughts on the 
weather are obvious—and unanimous. 


R.Ae.S. SECRETARY’S TOUR 


Now: on a tour of a number of the Royal Aeronautical ww 
divisions in the Commonwealth is the secretary, Dr. 
Ballantyne. It is the purpose of his visits to assist the various 
divisions in the solution of their problems, and to discuss ways 
and means by which the Society can assist its overseas members. 

Dr. Ballantyne’s tour began on July 30th, when he flew from 
London to Johannesburg. He is now in Australia and can be con- 
tacted c/o Mr. W. Isbister, Science House, Gloucester and Essex 
Street, Sydney. From August 24th to September 8th he will be in 
New Zealand (c/o Mr. T. T. Coleridge, Shell Co. of New Zea- 
land, P.O. Box 2091, Wellington) and on the latter date he leaves 
for Sydney on his way to Singapore, where is is due on the 10th 
(c/o Mr. A. M. Lovatt, Shell House, Collyer Quay, Singapore). 
Leaving Singapore on September 16th, he should arrive at London 
Airport on September 17th. 
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HIGH AERODYNAMIC EFFICIENCY 


The Eland is an aero-engine giving high power at low ccst. It is a 
single-shaft propeller-turbine developing 3,000 e.h.p. at take-off, 
with a diameter of only 36 inches. This compactness makes for 


high aerodynamic efficiency. Other notable features include smooth, 


surge-free acceleration, low specific weight and low fuel consump- 


tion. All in all, the Eland is an impressive example of design and 


manufacture at the service of commercial aviation. 
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PROOF OF 
CANADAIR’S PRODUCTION ABILITY 


The Canadian Government recently 
commissioned Canadair to produce an 
aircraft which will be the largest ever 
built in Canada...a Maritime Reconnaissance 
version of the Bristol Britannia for the R.C.A.F. 


Moving immediately to the task will be 
the vast production resources of Canadair — 
resources of manpower and equipment, 
resources of plant and manufacturing 
facilities, and the resources of experience. 


Count on Canadair in aircraft production, 
today or in the future...for 
commerce or for defence. 


in 


CANADAIR 


LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 


European Representative, J. H. Davis, Princes House, 190 Piccadilly, London, W.1., England. 
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BRITANNIA BULLETIN 


A Progress Report on Bristol’s Turboprop Airliner 


S shown by the photograph below, six production 
Britannias are on the stocks in the centre bay of the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company’s vast assembly hall at 

Filton. But this impressive scene is only part of the produc- 
tion picture; a visitor to Filton would also see, in an adjoining 
bay, the first prototype Britannia, G-ALBO, the first produc- 
tion Mk 100 and the first Mk 300. Here, then, is a background 
for a survey of Britannia progress since the maiden flight of 
G-ALBO just on two years ago. 

Britannia flying time has now reached a total of 309 hr 50 min. 
Of this 258 hr 40 min have been logged in G-ALBO and the 
remainder in G-ALRX, the ill-fated second prototype which was 
dismantled after the forced-landing last February. Flight 
development was restricted by the less serious mishap and 
subsequent investigations which has kept the first prototype on 
the ground until last week. Both G-ALBO and G-ANBA, the 
first production aircraft, are about to resume an intensive pro- 
— of flight testing directed mainly towards qualifying the 

ritannia for a Certificate of Airworthiness. 

The first fifteen of B.O.A.C.’s Britannia fleet will be Mk 100s 
with fuselage 10ft 3in shorter than those of the 250 and 300. 
The Corporation has also ordered eighteen Mk 300s and has an 
option on two more. The Mk 250 is basically similar to the 300 
but has provision for a large freight compartment occupying the 
forward part of the main cabin, together with a 73in x 93in 
cargo loading door; Bristol hold a letter of intent from Qantas 
for six of these aircraft. Both the 250 and the 300 can be supplied 
in the newly developed L.R. (long-range) version; this will have 
additional outer wing tanks and two extra cells in the centre- 
section which will transfer a total of 1,500 gallons more to the 
main fuel system. At least eight of B.O.A. C.’s 300s will have 
the extra tanks, and it may be assumed that Qantas, as long- 
range operators, will choose the L.R. version of the 250. 

Bristol’s present assembly line at Filton is building up to a 
rate of output of about two aircraft monthly. The pace of pro- 
duction is therefore seen to be well matched to the total of 41 
aircraft firmly or tentatively ordered. Arrangements have been 
made to set up a second production line, licensed construction 


of Britannias in the Belfast works of Short Bros. and Harland, 
Ltd., (in which the Bristol Aeroplane Co., incidentally, recently 
acquired a 15} per cent investment). The approximate annual 
output of Britannias from the two lines could then reach a peak 
of 50 aircraft. 

The Britannia’s success in the export market ones almost 
entirely on its performance in scheduled service with B.O.A.C., 
as indicated by the magnificent outcome of the Viscount’s first 
operational year with B.E.A. The importance of the pioneering 
work performed by an airline operator with a brand-new com- 
mercial aircraft cannot be under-estimated—either from the 
technical or the commercial viewpoints. Several major European 
airline and not a few American operators have sent their repre- 
sentatives to Filton to investigate and report on the Britannia. 
Bristol’s believe uncompromisingly that the turboprop will answer 
most of the medium- and long-range operators’ problems for 
many years to come, and it is probably true to say that an 
increasing number of airline executives are prepared to support 
this view. 

Paper studies performed by airline planning staffs usually show 
that the Britannia offers a really big increase in productive 
capacity, compared with the output of latest American long- 
range types. If the manufacturers could give a money-back 
guarantee that the Britannia will live up to its brochure figures 
and perform with 100 per cent reliability over a full operating 
life of around 30,000 hr, it is probable that the total number on 
order would increase by 100 practically overnight. Naturally, no 
such guarantee will ever be given for any new aircraft, and no 
sizeable queue for the Britannia is likely to be seen until the type 
has proved itself in service. 

The capabilities of the Britannia can now be assessed with the 
aid of recently compiled performance data. Although per- 
formance measurements will not be completed for many 
months, the designers’ estimates have now been strongly rein- 
forced by the results of flight trials completed to date. 

The advanced method of construction adopted for the aircraft 
provides complete freedom from obstructions throughout the 
length of the main cabin, and the width of the fuselage permits 
installation of four, five or six seats abreast. The cabin floor has 


Britannias in production for B.O.A.C. at Filton. The floor-plan will shortly be revised, permitting assembly of eight airframes instead of six, as 
shown here, in this centre bay of the famous Brabazon hangar. 
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eight longitudinal rails with seat-attachment holes at one-inch 
intervals, facilitating an extremely wide range of seating layouts; 
rearward-facing seats, incidentally, can be fitted without weight 
penalty. The proposed basic arrangement for the Mk 300 (tourist 
version) will accommodate 99-101 passengers—the majority in 
six-abreast seats—in three separate cabins. Space remains for 
ample toilet, wardrobe and galley compartments, and beneath the 
floor are two freight compartments with a total capacity of 
829 cu ft. The forward compartment of the Mk 250 provides a 
further 824 cu ft of cargo space, and this model has sufficient cabin 
space remaining for 87 passengers, galley and toilets. 

Maximum payloads for the Mk 300 and the Mk 250 are, 
respectively, 30,000 Ib and 36,800 Ib. Assuming that a standard 
passenger plus baggage weighs 220 Ib, a 100-seat Britannia with 
every seat filled and three tons of mail and cargo below decks 
would still be carrying less than its theoretical maximum payload. 
It will be seen, therefore, that in practice Britannias will be 
capable of carrying a heavy passenger complement well. beyond 
the point at which the payload-range curve begins its descent. 

With 15,000 Ib of payload, for example, the Mk 300 L.R. is 
credited with a still air range of 5,350 n.m. The actual stage 
length which it could fly with such a load (which is equivalent 
to upwards of 70 passengers and baggage) would depend upon 
the amount of reserve fuel specified, which in turn varies greatly 
according to individual operators’ policies and route conditions. 

On the basis of these figures, however, it seems likely that the 
Britannia will be the first transport capable of covering the 
3,000 n.m. between London and New York against the prevailing 
winds with year-round regularity and carrying a really worth- 
while payload. The standard and L.R. Britannia 300s are 
expected to carry their full payloads of 30,000 Ib for still-air 
distances of, respectively 3,350 and 3,880 n.m. Multiplying these 
distances by 0-7 might provide a rule-of-thumb indication of the 
practical stage-lengths which the Britannia will handle when 
carrying this enormous payload. 

These distances are based on the optimum range procedure 
and of maintaining a true air-speed of 300 kt (345 m.p.h.). Where 
extreme range is not required, the Britannia should be able 
to cruise at speeds unsurpassed by any rival other than the pure 
jet airliner. Cruising technique for all but the longest distances 
will be to maintain a constant true air-speed of around 355 kt 
(385 m.p.h.). The Britannia’s ability to cruise enconomically 
through the upper band of heights at varying speeds is thought to 


HARWELL’S 


‘THE United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority announced 
last week that Britain’s first heavy-water reactor which has 
been built at Harwell is now in operation. It is known as 
“Dimple,” from the initial letters of the description “deuterium 
moderated pile, low-energy.” 

Dimple, explains the A.E.A., is a low-powered thermal neutr6n 
research reactor or atomic pile. The heavy-water moderator 
(material which slows down atomic particles to make the reaction 
more efficient) is contained in a tank which is surrounded by a 
graphite neutron reflector, and outside this is a concrete radia- 
tion shield. The reactor fuel is submerged in the heavy water. 
Both the type of fuel and its arrangement in the tank can be 
changed quickly so that what is, in effect, a different design of 
reactor can be built up in a matter of a few days. The reactor 
will be operated only at very low power so that its structure does 
not become sufficiently radioactive to prevent the necessary 
handling. 

The versatility of Dimple will make it an extremely valuable 
tool in the design of future power producing reactors and for 
measuring essential constants in reactor physics. 

One of the first functions of the new equipment will be to 
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The capacity of the Britannia fuselage is indicated by this plan of a Mk 250 passenger/freighter, accommodating 87 people and 8 tons of freight. 


make it one of the most flexible long-range aircraft ever produced. 
Except for extreme ranges, ton-mile costs vary only slightly in 
relation to the varying heights and speeds which can be used. 
Operators should thus be able to take wind conditions, icing and 
turbulence fully into account when preparing a flight plan with- 
out serious loss of payload or range. 

First large turboprop to approach certification for civil use, 
the Bristol Proteus is in two senses the key to the success of the 
Britannia. While this engine undoubtedly confers an extremely 
promising performance it also introduces an unknown quantity— 
so far as airline operators, ever mindful of the disastrous effects 
of unreliability in service, are concerned. To date, about 60 
Proteus of various marks have been built and test-bed engines 
have logged a total of 23,000 hr. Proteus flying time amounts 
to 3,300 hr—a total which includes over 100 engine hours flown 
in the prototype Ambassador G-AKRD, now fitted with two 
Proteus 705, as well as the time logged by the Princess and a 
Lincoln test-bed fitted with two earlier units. Obviously more 
flying experience with the Proteus will be required before the 
Britannia enters service, but this is automatically assured by the 
pre-service test programme to be flown by the prototype and 
ane Britannias during the coming months. Mk 100s for 

.O.A.C. will be fitted with the Proteus 705 of 3,780 e.h.p., but 
all subsequent aircraft will have the improved Proteus 755 of 
4,150 e.h.p. The time taken to change a Proteus 755 power 
plant, incidentally, is quoted as four man-hours. 

Bristol’s engineers are confident that the Proteus can attain 
an overhaul time of 2,000 hr within two years, and that in every 
other respect it will prove a worthy companion to the magnificent 
Britannia airframe. 


BRITANNIA 250 AND 300 
Four Bristol Proteus 755, each of 4,150 e.h.p. 
Dimensions :-— 


Wing area (gross) ... ese wen ous ome one 

Length on oe son din 
Height om one own 36ft Bin 
Fuselage diameter (max.) ... ese 12ft 


Weights and fuel capacity :-— 
Gross weight (standard) ... 155,000 tb 
Gross weight (long range)... ihe ... 165,000 Ib 
Basic operational weight (typical) we om on owe ... 81,000 Ib 
Fuel capacity (standard) ‘ 6,800 Imp gal 
Fuel capacity (long-range) 8,300 Imp gal 


“DIMPLE” 


carry out experimental work for E.443, the new and more 
powerful heavy-water reactor which is now being built at Har- 
well to provide the high neutron-flux essential for some research. 

On August Ist, incidentally, the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, established under an Act passed earlier this 
year, took over responsibility for atomic-energy research and 
development from the Department of Atomic Energy. The new 
organization has Sir Edwin Plowden, K.C.B., K.B.E., as chairman 
of its board. 

The principal establishments which will be taken over by the 
Authority are: the Atomic Energy Research Establishment at 
Harwell, with its dependency the Radiochemical Centre at 
Amersham; Atomic Genens Research Establishment, Alder- 
maston, near Reading; the Industrial Group Headquarters at 
Risley, for planning and administration; the Uranium-Ore Pro- 
cessing Plant at Springfields, near Preston, Lancs; the 
Plutonium Factory at Sellafield, Cumberland; and the Gaseous 
Diffusion Plant at Capenhurst (for separation of Uranium 235 
from 238). In addition to these there is a power station being 
built at Calder Hall, Cumberland, and another is projected at 
Dounreay, in the north of Scotland. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of “‘Flight’’ does not hold himself responsible 
for the views expressed by correspondents in these columns; 
the names and addresses of the writers, not necessarily 
for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


Preserving a True Spitfire 

I AM happy to be able to assure Mr. Jenkins, who wrote in your 
issue of July 9th, that we are now the proud owners of the 

Spitfire to which he refers in his letter. 

We started negotiations for the purchase of this aircraft 
some time ago, and it will shortlly be in our hangar at Chilbolton. 
Although this machine actually has a civil registration we intend 
to keep it as a “true veteran” in its correct Service markings and 
with its original serial number. A. Cdre. Wheeler has done a great 
service in preserving this aeroplane, for specimens of such an early 
mark of Spitfire are now virtually impossible to obtain. 

We hope to give Mr. Jenkins the pleasure of seeing this machine 
again on future occasions and I, incidentally, look forward to the 
pleasure of flying it. 

Hursley Park, Hants. JEFFREY QUILL. 

Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., Supermarine Works. 


Aircraft Exhaust Silencing 

HAVE read with much interest the discussions in Parliament 

on the above subject and the many letters of protest which have 

appeared in the daily Press. Every scientific advance generally 
seems to cause much destructive criticism, helpful suggestions 
usually being absent. I remember well that, when M. Blériot flew 
the Channel in 1909, a quite well-informed lady said to me that 
it was a wonderful achievement, but she was quite certain that 
if God had meant us to fly He would have given us wings; 
and therefore it was quite wrong to fly and must never be done 
again. 
May I remind your readers that I was responsible for a highly 
successful demonstration at Hanworth Aerodrome, Middlesex, in 
September 1934, when, in front of all the appropriate authorities, 
a number of well-known single- and twin-engined aircraft were 
flown at varying heights. The engines were fitted with exhaust 
silencers, designed and made by my private company, C. G. Vokes 
and Co., Ltd. At 2,000ft, generally speaking, the machines were 
inaudible from the ground and, to quote a contemporary report : 
“With the silencer there was very little noise indeed, and when the 
machine was flying at 500ft anyone on the ground might quite well 
have been pardoned for thinking that it was only a motor 
car passing along a nearby road. The reduction of noise in the 
cabin was equally outstanding, and conversation was easily 
carried on.’ 

The weight of the exhaust silencer was very low. In one case it 
was only 16 Ib, and the reduction in r.p.m., due to increased back 
pressure in the engine, was about 50. Further, a noise reduction of 
30 decibels had been obtained with many different engines. 

It is also interesting to note that approval for the fitment of 
silencers was given by the Air Ministry at that time for a number 
of machines. With a success of this nature 20 years ago, and the 
intervening years of research and development, I do not think 
there can be any insurmountable technical problems to obtain 
either equally good, or probably better, results. 

I understand there are a number of municipally owned aero- 
dromes which have not been able to progress or expand because 
of the noise problem, and I sincerely hope this letter will give 
them the necessary incentive to tackle this problem. 

Holybourne, Hants. C. G. VOKEs. 


Support for the Clubs 
‘THE attention of my Council has been drawn to your issue of 
April 2nd, 1954, in which, under the heading “Royal Aero 
Club A.G.M.,” you report it as having been stated in connection 
with the Kemsley Flying Trust that “While interest in the light 
aeroplane clubs remains at a low level, the trustees are not able 
to do as much as they would like to help towards an extension of 
the flying club movement. On the other hand, the growing 
interest in gliding has called for a great deal of assistance from 
the fund, which has been readily afforded and produced most 
excellent and encouraging results . . .” 

The attention of my Council has ‘also been called to the state- 
ment in the official programme of the National Air Races held 
at Coventry on June 19th, 1954, in which it is stated that the 
eta Flying Trust was endowed with a fund of £100,000 

. dedicated to the cause of private flying through the medium 
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of the flying clubs. Many clubs have benefited from the trust, 
which has helped them to acquire aircraft and equipment on a 
long-term loan basis.” 

The statements quoted above would seem to be somewhat 
contradictory, and | sant soca my Council are aware of only 
one case during the last eighteen months in which clubs have 
benefited from the Trust in the manner indicated, and can call 
to mind only five instances of our member-clubs having been 
so assisted since the Trust was formed in 1947. 

The level of interest in the flying-club movement is illustrated 
by the graph [reproduced above—Ed]. The figures for the year 
1953 cannot be completed until statistics have been received from 
all our member-clubs, but the present number of member-clubs 
of all grades is 91. It would be interesting if comparable figures 
were published by the British Gliding Association, whose work 
my Council holds in high regard, and towards whom we have 
the greatest goodwill. E. SOUTHERN, 

London, S.W.1. Secretary, 

Association of British Aero Clubs and Centres, Ltd. 


[The statement referred to by Mr. Southern was contained in 
a direct report of the chairman’s speech at the R.Ae.C. annual 
general meeting—Ed.] 


Airliners in Warpaint 

HAVING read Mr. Hill-Reid’s letter in your issue of July 23rd, 
and those of previous correspondents, I think I can give a 

little more information about Golden Fleece. 

In the summer of 1941, about July, I was attached to R.A.F. 
Station, Calshot, for 14 days to act as locum whilst the station 
equipment officer was on leave. One of the jobs I did durin 
stay there was to “write-off” Golden Fleece; so this seal, of at 
least, must have been taken over by the Air Ministry. Unfortu- 
nately, memory grows dim after so many years have passed and I 
am unable to recall the circumstances which brought about the 
loss of this aircraft, though I have a hazy idea she was wrecked at 
Lisbon, as suggested by Mr. Hill-Reid. 

Maidstone, Kent. NIAL C. PALMAR. 


PERHAPS the following information will be of interest to Mr. 
Alan Hill-Reid of Singapore (Correspondence, July 23rd, 1954). 
In 1940 the three Imperial Airways “Grenadier” Class Short 

$26/M flying-boats were taken over by the Air Ministry and were 

known as “G” Flight, consisting of Golden Fleece (X8274), 

Golden Hind (X8275), and Golden Horn (X8273). Each was fitted 

with three four-gun Boulton Paul turrets, and eight bomb racks 

under the wings. 

In March 1941, the unit became No. 119 Squadron, R.A.F., but 
was disbanded during December 1941, reforming in April 1942, 
with Catalinas. Re-equipment took place in September 1942 with 
Sunderlands and the squadron disbanded once again on April 
17th, 1943. 

The unit reformed in July 1944, with Albacores from No. 415 
Squadron, R.C.A.F., and operated on anti-submarine patrols off 
the Belgian coast, using, from January 1945, Swordfish aircraft 
in addition to the Albacores. 

London, N.10 P. M. H. Lewts. 
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THE INDUSTRY 


Annular-piston Disc Brakes 


ANEW type of Goodyear aircraft brake—in production at the 
new aviation products factory of the Goodyear Tyre and 
Rubber Co., at Wallasey—is now going into service on the fleet of 
six Vickers-Armstrongs Viscounts for Trans-Australia Airlines, 
the first of which was recently completed. 

Though of single-disc construction, the new brake differs from 
the orthodox type in that the usual group of individual operating 
pistons is replaced by a single annular piston. This is the first 
introduction of the annular-piston design to aircraft braking. Con- 


Part-sectioned view of 
the new year 
single-disc brake, 
showing construc- 
tional details. 


A—Linings. 

B—Single disc. 

C—Annular piston. 

D—Automatic adjust- 
ment. 


tained entirely within the wheel, the new brake is claimed to effect 
a weight saving and to give ease of maintenance and enhanced 
reliability by reason of its constructional simplicity. 

T.A.A. already have considerable operating experience with 
other types of Goodyear single-disc brake. Other equipment by 
the same makers on the new Viscounts consists of the wheels and 
tyres, and the master cylinder and relay valves for the braking 
system. 


Precision Revolution Counter 


A NEW precision revolution counter—and one which should be 
of considerable interest to gas-turbine engineers—is 
announced by the Plessey Co., Ltd., Ilford, Essex. It is, in 
essence, a precision tachometer which counts the number of elec- 
trical pulses generated in a period of one second and, utilizing a 
frequency-multiplier unit, gives a visual reading in r.p.m. 

Normally the pulses are counted for one second, the answer is 
displayed for 0.8 sec, and the apparatus is then returned to zero 
for the cycle to be repeated. Alternatively, the instrument may 
be operated manually by means of a push-button; when this is 
pressed, the previous count is cleared to zero, then the 
incoming pulses are counted for one second. This count is then 
displayed until the button is again operated, whereupon the 
sequence is repeated. 

Accuracy is stated to be 0.1 per cent, rising to 0.03 per cent for 
high rates of counting, e.g., at 3,000 pulses/sec. Longer counting 
periods of 2 sec or 4 sec can also be selected, providing an 
accuracy better than 0.01 per cent. 


MR. W. S. HAGGETT, who, as 
executive assistant to the president, 
will be in charge of the Winnipeg 
plant of MacDonald Brothers Air- 
craft, Ltd. The new president is 
Mr. R. J. Reynolds, executive vice- 
president of the Bristol Aeroplane Co., 
Ltd., in Montreal. As we reported 
last week, the MacDonald business 
has been acquired by the parent 
Bristol company. Mr. Haggett 
became sales manager of the 
Canadian’ Bristol company in 1951. 


Preventing Cockpit Condensation 


ONDENSATION on the interior walls of aircraft flight-decks 
has long been a problem, of greater or less severity in rela- 
tion to operating conditions (outside air temperature, rate of let- 
down, etc.) and the relative efficiency of different cabin air con- 
ditioning installations. In some circumstances the phenomenon 
is particularly marked, ¢.g., when condensed moisture, frozen at 
operating altitude, melts quickly as the aircraft descends into 
warmer layers. 

It is seldom practicable to apply the remedies established in 
other fields—for example, the familiar rough-surfaced finish used 
on ships’ deck-heads—even assuming their efficiency to be such as 
to meet the very severe conditions obtaining in aircraft. 

A new finish prepared for domestic and industrial use, and 
found equally efficacious in aircraft, is Seculate anti-condesa- 
tion compound, a product of British Lead Mills, Ltd., Byron 
House, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. Smooth-surfaced, it 
is not an absorbent material; instead, it depends for its effective- 
ness on establishing a thermal-insulation coating on the surface 
to which it is applied. Its properties are not exhausted by pro- 
longed exposure to moisture-laden atmospheres. 

British Lead Mills state that Seculate has been ordered by 
an operator of Stratocruisers on transatlantic services, and that 
it is also being employed on production aircraft by the makers 
of a well known fighter. 

Pilots’ reports during a series of tests of the finish have spoken 
of a complete lack of condensation in a ssurized civil aircraft 
flying for an extended period in an outside air temperature above 
—15 deg C and “very slight” condensation in temperatures down 
to —24 deg C. Untreated areas in the same aircraft produced a 
steady dripping. Another of the reports mentioned that at 
25,000ft, with an O.A.T. of —34 deg C, “no water fell from 
above the pilots’ heads . . . it is considered that the treatment 
gives a great improvement.” 

For aviation purposes, Seculate is applied over a metal primer 


to a thickness which varies, according to likely o tional 
requirements, between in xin. Weight a in 
film is about 2 oz/sq ft. The compound is applied brush- 


ing on two or three liberal coats. It is off-white in colour, but 
a top coat of Seculate decorative finish, available in 16 pastel 
shades, can be applied. A black finish is available for use in night 
fighters. The surface is easily washable, and is not harmed by 
detergents. 

Seculate is stated to be quick-drying, to be fire-retardent in 
accordance with B.S.S. 476-1932 and to have exceptionally high 
resistance to vibration; extended vibration tests of the compound 
were carried out on an aero-engine test-bed. 


IN BRIEF 

Mr. Ray Langmead, until recently senior liaison representative 
of the de Havilland Enterprise in France, has been appointed tech- 
nical services manager to Smiths Aircraft Instruments, Ltd., and 
their aviation associates. 

* 

A number of sailplanes in the International Gliding Champion- 
ships—including the Jugoslav Kosava placed first in the two-seater 
class—used Venner lightweight silver-zinc batteries for such pur- 
poses as gyro-instrument drives. These batteries were of the 
12-volt 25 a.h. type, weighing 7 Ib. 


APPOINTED EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS of the Plessey Co., Ltd., are Mr. 
John Hilton, 0.B.E., M.1.Mech.E., and (right) Mr. C. D. H. Webb, 
A.I.E.E., Mr. Hilton was appointed general manager of 
Plessey's aircraft mechanical division in 1951 and Mr. Webb similarly 

promoted in the electrical division in 1947. 
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AIRBORNE A DF AD.7092 SERIES 


The choice of 16 Air Forces and 40 Airlines 


This Marconi ADF has a performance unequalled 
by any other. Its special features include : — 
Light weight — the receiver weighs less than 16 Ib. 
Small size — receiver dimensions are 8” x 5” x 12}". 
High sensitivity, giving reliable bearings at extreme 
ranges. 


Suppressed loop, mounted flush with the aircraft 
skin. This is an alternative to an external loop and 
is indispensable for high speed aircraft. 

Entirely electrical remote control system, imposing 
no limitations on the position of units. Control can 
be from 1, 2 or 3 stations. 


Variety of bearing indicators, including twin needle 
types for dual installations and Radio Magnetic 
Indicators. 


Radio range reception with voice/range filter. 
Communication reception using omnidirectional or 
loop aerial. 


% Now installed by Trans-Australia Air lines and 
Capital Air lines. 


Available for immediate delivery 
Write for leaflet TD. 119/2 giving full particulars. 


RADIO MAGNETIC INDICATOR RECEIVER CONTROLLER SUPPRESSED LOOP 


Airport and Aircraft Radio Systems 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED - CHELMSFORD - 
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Bi 


SPECIALISTS 
IN 
AIRCRAFT 
REFUELLING 
EQUIPMENT 


for use in practically all 
parts of the World... 


THE design and manufacture of fuelling equip- 
ment for Aircraft of all types is a highly 
specialised and important division of the ““TB” 
organisation. 
The range meets the service requirements of 
modern aircraft for both overwing and pressure 
fuelling, including Hydrant Trolley Static Dis- 
pensers for use with Ring mains. 


See our exhibits on Stand No. 41 
at the S.B.A.C. Show, Static 
Exhibition Section, Farnborough. 


THOMPSON 


BROTHERS 


THOMPSON BROTHERS (BILSTON) LIMITED 
BRADLEY ENGINEERING WORKS - BILSTON - STAFFS. 
Telephone: Bilston 41264/8 Telegrams: Thompbros, Bilston 


London Office: 
17 Surrey Street, Strand, London W.C.2. Tel: Covent Garden 1701 
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CIVIL 
AVIATION 


AIRPORT SERVICE: Dublin 
Airport's fine terminal build- 
ing makes an unusual setting 
for a religious ceremony—the 
recent blessing of the Aer 
Lingus fleet. Paraded on the 
apron are four Bristol 170s, 
two Dakotas and a Viscount. 

“Aerophotos,"’ Dublin 


RENFREW: A B.E.A. STATEMENT 


(CONTROVERSY over the future of B.E.A.’s maintenance 

base at Renfrew, Glasgow, has been brought to a head by the 
mews that all Vikings will be withdrawn from B.E.A. service in 
October. During the course of the next few years the Corpora- 
tion’s Pionair DC-3s are also due to pass out of service as their 
work is taken over by Elizabethans and Viscounts. In a state- 
ment issued on August 5th, B.E.A. said that in these circum- 
stances, “a substantial financial economy would result from the 
transfer of the remaining Pionair work from Renfrew to London 
Airport, together with a proportion of those of the skilled Scottish 
engineering staff who are willing and able to move with them to 
London.” 

While convinced that on commercial and economic grounds 
the transfer should take place, and that a public court of inquiry 
would be inappropriate to the situation, the Corporation states 
that it has sought the opinion of the Minister of Transport and 
Civil Aviation on whether wider national issues—including that 
of light industry in Scotland—should prevail over what would 
otherwise be a normal commercial decision. To counteract trade 
union allegations that B.E.A. are exaggerating the economic 
effects of centralizing their maintenance work, the Corporation 
will submit its figures to an independent assessor for scrutiny. 


THE AMERICAN AIRLINES STRIKE 


MORE than 170 aircraft have been grounded and flights have 
been cancelled at the rate of nearly 400 daily by the strike of 
American Airlines pilots which began at midnight on July 30th. 
At the time of going to press there was no news of a settlement 
between the company and its pilots, numbering 1,243. 

The dispute centres on the non-stop service from New York 
to Los Angeles introduced with Douglas DC-7 aircraft in Novem- 
ber last year. Section 40.320 (B) of the Civil Air Regulations 
stipulates that the duration of American domestic air services 
must be limited to eight hours; the New York-Los Angeles flight 
was originally scheduled to take 7 hr 55 min. Experience soon 
showed, however, that this schedule was unrealistic: with the 
prevailing head winds, the average block time for the westbound 
non-stop crossing proved to be about 8 hr 40 min. 

American Airlines accordingly petitioned the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for a waiving of the “eight hour rule” and similar peti- 
tions were filed by United Air Lines and T.W.A., who were also 
contemplating non-stop trans-continental services. This peti- 
tion was granted by the adoption of an ad hoc regulation which, 
in effect, permitted non-stop flights of up to 10 hr only by DC-7s 
or Super Constellations operating coast-to-coast services and 
manned by a crew of at least two pilots and a flight engineer. 
The waiver was opposed by two of the five members of the 
C.A.B. and by the Air Line Pilots Association. 

On August Sth, letters were sent to all the striking pilots 
advising them that they had been suspended from duty and that 
they would receive no pay during the period of suspension. 
Pilots were warned that if the strike continued the company 
reserved the right of stopping the accrual of seniority and of 
terminating their employment. All American Airlines sales 
offices were kept open and it is reported that other companies 
received about 70 per cent of the traffic which normally would 
have been carried by A.A. Many.of American Airlines’ em- 
ployees responded immediately to the company’s proposal that 
they should take a week or more of their annual holiday during 
the period of the strike. Subject to the availability of seats, the 
airline personnel and their families are normally allowed unlimited 
free air travel to and from their holidays; those on vacation during 
the strike will be credited with a backlog of free travel. 

On August 3rd American Airlines filed a suit against three 
members of the A.L.P.A. claiming $1m damages as the result of 
the strike, plus further damages to cover losses subsequent to 


that date. The suit also asks for $250,000 damages for “illegal 
activities on the part of the union and its leaders to induce the 
individual pilots of the company not to fulfil their obligations 
under contract.” 

An A.L.P.A. spokesman stated that the dispute could be settled 
quickly if the company would schedule a 20-minute stop on the 
westbound service to permit crews to be slipped. The company 
replied that such a stop would add at least 40 minutes to the 
schedule and would also take away the pilot’s ability to pick the 
most advantageous route for each day’s particular wind and 
weather conditions. 

For long-haul international services by U.S. airlines, the C.A.B. 
stipulates a 12 hr limitation on the duration of flights by crews 
consisting of two pilots and a third member. The eight-hour rule 
for domestic services, although originally adopted in 1931, has 
been retained despite improved cockpit conditions for pilots from 
the aspects of comfort, noise level, instrumentation and flight aids. 
The Board believes, however, that in general, the retention of the 
rule is justified in view of the congested condition of U.S. 
domestic airports and the lower reaches of the airways, which 
“undoubtedly produce a tension on the flight crew on each 
landing and take-off.” In the case of the trans-continental ser- 
vices by high-altitude pressurized aircraft, however, it is claimed 
that cockpit conditions are comparable with those on overseas 
routes where the 12 hr rule applies. 

Some pilots are reported to favour the non-stop schedule, 
since it allows them to fulfil their monthly flying commitment 
within ten days. Nevertheless, there appears to be solid profes- 
sional backing for the A.L.P.A. view that normal safety regula- 
tions have been relaxed in the interests of commercial expediency. 


A.T.A.C. APPOINTMENTS 


HE Lord Chancellor has re-appointed Lord Terrington as 

chairman of the Air Transport Advisory Council for a further 
two years. Mr. Gerard d’Erlanger, Sir John Ure Primrose and 
Mr. J. J. Taylor have also been re-appointed for a further two 
years by the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation. 

Mr. d’Erlanger has been appointed deputy chairman in succes- 
sion to Lord Runciman, whose other commitments do not enable 
him to continue as a full member of the Council. On his appoint- 
ment as deputy chairman, Mr. d’Erlanger is relinquishing his 
directorship of the British Maritime Trust. The Council have 
appointed Lord Runciman as an assessor. 


1.A.T.A. IN PARIS 


PARIS will be the scene of the tenth Annual General Meeting 
of the International Air Transport Association. The timing 
of the meeting—sessions begin on September 13th and end on 
September 17th—will undoubtedly provide senior executives of 
the 70 member airlines with an additional incentive to attend the 
S.B.A.C. flying display and exhibition, to be held at Farnborough 
during the preceding week. On the opening day of the meeting 
M. Max Hymans, president of Air France, will take over from 
Mr. Gordon McGregor, his Trans-Canada Airlines counterpart, 
as the first French president of I.A.T.A. The scheduled airlines 
of France will act as hosts to the delegates. 


AVIANCA CONSTELLATION LOST 


Alt 30 occupants were killed when an Avianca Constellation 
749A struck high ground and caught fire soon after take-off 
from Lagens, Azores, in the early hours of August 9th. Santa 
Maria Airport is the normal stopping point in the Azores for 
Avianca’s weekly flight from Hamburg to Bogota, but on this 
occasion fog caused a diversion to the military base at Lagens. 
The Constellation was one of two operated by the Colombian 
airline, which is the oldest in the Western Hemisphere; three 
Super Constellations are on order. 
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SUPER CONNIE FROM SYDNEY 


‘THE first Qantas Super Constellation to visit the United King- 
dom was VH-EAH Southern Sky, which arrived at London 
Airport on August 5th, inaugurating a new weekly service on the 
Kangaroo route. The return flight to Sydney began the follow- 
ing day. 

With the introduction of the new aircraft on the 12,000-mile 
London - Sydney route, Qantas schedules have been revised. The 
Super Connie service departs from Sydney each Monday and 
from London each Friday, calling en route at Darwin, Djakarta, 
Singapore, Bangkok, Calcutta, Karachi, Beirut, Rome and Frank- 
furt. In addition, there is a weekly tourist service routed via 
Colombo and Bombay, operated with Constellation 749s and 
leaving London each Sunday. The remaining weekly first-class 
service, also operated by 749 Constellations, through Bangkok, 
Calcutta and Cairo, leaves London on Thursdays. As employed 
on the London - Sydney route, the Super Connie has 35 tourist 
seats, 20 first-class seats and seven de luxe reclining seats. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN VISCOUNTS 


‘THE number of Vickers-Armstrongs Viscounts firmly ordered 
was increased to 106 on August 4th when the chairman of 
Central African Airways, Colonel Ellis Robins, signed a contract 
in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, for five Viscount 700Ds. As 
reported on an earlier page, the total soared to 143 a few days 
later when Capital Airlines took up their option for 37. 

The value of the C.A.A. order is quoted as £14m, including 
initial provision for spares. The designation 700D, which has 
not previously been published, has been applied to an improved 
Viscount with the same basic fuselage and capacity as existing 
models, but with improved performance throughout the range- 
scale. Some of the improvements are to be incorporated in the 
Viscount 720s ordered by Trans-Australia Airlines. 

Central African Airways, national operator for the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, have a network covering more than 
8,000 unduplicated miles of routes within Central Africa, in addi- 
tion to the Colonial Coach “Zambezi” service to London. The 
airline is now carrying passengers at the rate of 126,000 a year, 
the bulk of whom travel in C.A.A.’s fleet of nine Vikings. Federal 
Government authority to replace Vikings with Viscounts was 
officially granted last May, and it is hoped that the new aircraft will 
be in service by the beginning of 1956. 

The outstanding feature of the 700D will be the installation of 
Rolls-Royce Dart RDa.6 (Mk 510) turboprops developing 1,550 
s.h.p. for take-off—an increase of 150 s.h.p. Various advantages 
accrue from the increase in take-off and cruising power. Maximum 
take-off weight is increased from 57,000 to 60,000 Ib and maximum 
landing weight from 50,000 to 54,000 lb. Fuel capacity is raised from 

,720 gallons to 1,950 gallons in the 700D, which will be equipped 
to carry external slipper tanks carrying a further 290 gallons. These 
tanks, to be situated outboard of the engines on the wing leading 
edge, will be easily removed though not jettisonable. Three other 
new features of the Viscount 700D will be: a four-tank fuel system 
providing individual feed to each engine; “high-activity” airscrews 
to absorb the additional take-off power of the RDa.6; lower gear 
ratio reducing cruising tip-speed by 10 per cent and thus lowering 
airscrew noise level. 

The higher landing weight, coupled with a 100 Ib increase in 
zero fuel weight, will enable the Viscount 700D to carry its maxi- 
mum payload of 12,800 Ib over shorter stages than the present 
series. Long-haul performance benefits from both the extra tank- 
age and the lower specific fuel consumption of the improved Dart. 
The still-air range of the 700D with a full payload will be 1,450 
miles (1,655 miles with slipper tanks) compared with 1,100 miles 
for the present Viscount 700; cruising speed at mean weight will 
be 320 m.p.h. as against 303 m.p.h. 
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2fRIKE-BOUND, some 
of the 177 aircraft of 
American Airlines are 
seen lying idle at La 
Guardia Airport, New 
York. On August 3rd, 
four days after the com- 
pany's pilots came out, 
American Airlines filed 
suit against the Air Line 
Pilots’ Association for 
$im compensating 
damages. The strike is 
in protest against the 
8hr 35min non-stop 
DC-7 flight from New 
York to Los Angeles. 


BREVITIES 


A NEW Air-India service between New Delhi and Tokyo is 
due to be inaugurated on Sunday, August 15th. Operated 
by Super Constellations, the service will take 22 hr, with calls at 
Calcutta, Bangkok and Hongkong. 


* * 


M.T.C.A. airport statistics for June show a continued increase 
in United Kingdom air traffic. Figures for the month, and the 
percentage increases over the corresponding totals for June 1953, 
were: 25,930 air transport movements (10); 462,000 passengers 
(21); 9,800 tons of freight (27) and 1,200 tons of mail (8). 


* * 


An Englishman, Mr. Murray Barnes, has been appointed 
advertising manager of P.A.W.A. Mr. Barnes served with the 
Navy during the war and joined PanAm in 1948. 


New terminal buildings costing about £100,000 are under con- 
struction at Durban Airport and are expected to be ready by March 
next year. In keeping with the policy of “apartheid”, the building 
provides for segregation of European and non-European pas- 
sengers. It is also reported from South Africa that work is pro- 
ceeding well on the new Bellville Airport near Cape Town. Two 
runways—of 6,600ft and 5,000ft respectively—have been com- 
pleted and new terminal and control buildings are being erected. 


The first of the two Handley Page Marathons ordered for service 
in Japan with Far Eastern Air Lines left Blackbushe for Tokyo on 
August 7th. The Marathon is being ferried by Airwork, Ltd., its 
crew consisting of Sen. Ist/Off. Riley and Rad/Off. Rylands. The 
10,000-mile flight is expected to take nine days and is being made 
in short stages; refuelling stops are Nice, Bari, Athens, Tripoli, 
Basra, Bahrein, Sharjah, Karachi, Delhi, Allahabad, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, Tourane, Hongkong, Tai Pai, Okinawa and Iwakuni. 


AFRICAN VISCOUNT: An impression of the Viscount as it will appear in 

the styling of Central African Airways. The company’s initials might be 

confused with those of America’s Airworthiness Administration, which is 

still studying the question of accepting the British certification. A 
favourable decision is confidently expected. 
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WESTLAND 
HELICOPTER SCHOOL 


Britain’s first and only Helicopter Pilot School has been operated 
by Westland Aircraft for some years past. 


Five Westland Helicopters are available. A\ll-the-year-round 
courses enable pupils to qualify for a type rating on a British Com- 
mercial Pilot’s Licence or Private Pilot’s Licence, or if no British 
Licence is held, for a Certificate of Competence to fly Helicopters of 
the type specified. 


available from:— 


AIRCRAFT 
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Photo by kind permission of the 
“ Daily Mirror” Newspapers Ltd. 


reliable Springs by 


From the high precision spring required 
for a printing press to its simpler 
counterpart in a fountain pen, the right j SALTER | q 
spring for the job is essential to ensure 

perfect performance. When your 


springs are designed and made by Salter, 
they are just right not the cheapest ba 


; Service to Engineers since 1760 


obtainable but fit to work for ever. 


A tradition of quality in craftsmanship and materials is embodied in every Salter 
spring — you can depend on Salter for the right spring for the job. 


mms Geo. Salter & Co. Lid., West Bromwich 
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“Flight’’ phoetograp)s 
Two views of the new de Havilland control tower, showing its modern external 
design and the spacious layout of the contro! room itself. Previously, air traffic 
control at Hatfield had been exercised from a converted office in the Servicing 
School building. The new tower is situated at one corner of the company’s new 
flight-test building, itself an excellent example of good contemporary design. The 
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= HATFIELD’S NEW TOWER 


[LLUSTRATED on this page is the new control tower recently 
constructed and put into use at Hatfield Aerodrome, head- 
quarters of the de Havilland companies. Located at the south- 
west corner of the new flight-test building, the tower is both 
refreshingly modern in design and most comprehensively 
equipped. 

A new twin-channel, remotely controlled Marconi AD.200 
he V.H.F. direction-finder has been installed, and supersedes the 
ri earlier-type Marconi set which has been in use at Hatfield for 


vi FPOLLOWING the Chiltern Hills Air Race Meeting (reported 
on page 206), Miss Freydis Leaf is now leading in this year’s 
British Air Racing Championship, with 56 points. The remainder 
of the top ten pilots are at present J. N. Somers, 50; H. Wood, 45; 
W. Bowles, 35; R. R. Paine, 33; G. R. I. Parker, 32; F. Dunkerley, 
28; P. Blamire, 27; T. G. Knox, 26; and G. C. Marler, 25. 
The only remaining event on this year’s calendar in which 
ints will count towards the championship is the Goodyear 
Tro phy Race, to be held at Shoreham on August 28th. This is 
an international handicap race—British, French, Belgian and 
Dutch entries are expected—and is open to piston-engined and 
jet-powered aircraft not exceeding 1,750 kg (3,858 Ib) all-up 
weight. The Southern Aero Club is os the event, which 
is being sponsored by the Goodyear LS ag and Rubber Company 
by arrangement with F. G. Miles, Ltd., operators at Shoreham. 


FPulcetT trials have recently been completed on the Italian 
Pasotti F.6 Airone, shown in the photograph over the suburbs 
of Milan. This four-seat touring aircraft is designed to be powered 
by two Lycoming engines of 140 h.p. each, although the proto- 


AIRONE: Described above, the new Pasotti F.6 Airone is here seen on a 
flight test, earlier this month, with Vico Rosaspina at the controls. 


tower's main radio equipment is installed in a separate room below control. 


the past 44 . The site for the aerial is adjacent to the end of 
the 2,000-yd runway. 

V.H.F. communications pe is by Marconi and Pye, 
operating on 123.3, 122.5 and 131.3 mc/s, and 123.3, 122.5 and 
117.9 mc/s respectively. The Marconi installation comprises 
one twin-channel TGV 472A 50-watt transmitter, one twin- 
channel R.P. 47C receiver, and one H.16A low-power trans- 
mitter/receiver, while Pye have provided one 50-watt PTC 751 
transmitter/receiver and two low-power PTC 704 transmitter/ 
receivers. 

The Pye company is responsible also for I.L.S. equipment 
which provides an approach to runway 24. The azimuth approach 
and glide-path transmitters and an inner-marker transmitter are 
situated at Hatfield, and an outer-marker transmitter at Pans- 
hangar, five miles to the north-east. 


FROM THE CLUBS 


type illustrated, I—PUPI, uses two 90-h.p. Continentals. All-up 
weight of the machine is 1,400 kg (3,085 Ib); top speed 310 km/hr 
(193 m.p.h.); stalling speed 90 km/hr (56 m.p.h); and range 1,100 
km (685 miles) at 244 km/hr (152 m.p.h.). Project engineer on 
the Airone, Stelio Frati, was also responsible for the Ambrosini 
Rondone. The F.6 design incorporates a retractable tricycle 
undercarriage. 


DDENHAM FLYING CLUB is looking for pilots to take ad- 
vantage of the “cheap flying” A.T.C. air experience scheme. 
For club members with a minimum of 150 hours solo, the cost is 
as low as 12s 6d per flying hour on the Taylorcraft Plus D and £1 
per hour on the Autocrat. Further details from D. C. G. (Wilbur) 
Wright, the club’s C.F.I. (Denham 2161.) 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Aug. 14. Royal Aero Club: National Air Touring Competition, Cranfield. 

Aug. 28. Southern Aero Club: Goodyear Trophy Race, Shoreham. 

Aug. 18-28. “Model Engineer’’ Exhibition, London. 

Aug. 29. Yeadon Aero Club: “At Home."’ 

Aug. 29-30. Pescara Aero Club: Annunzio Trophy contest, Pescara, Italy. 

Sept. 5. Saar Aero Club: Euvropa-Pokal display. 

Sept. 7-12. $.B.A.C. Farnborough Display and Exhibition. (‘Public’’ 
days, 10th, 11th and 12th). 

Sept. 9. Helicopter Association: “Helicopter Contracting,’’ by Knute 
Flint. (Followed by annual dinner.) 

Sept. 9-12. Royal Aero Club: International invitation air rally, White 
Walcham. 

Sept. 13-19. Battle of Britain Week. 

Sept. 16-17. Aerodrome Owners’ Association : Annual Conference, North- 
ampton and Sywell. 

Sept. 18. R.A.F. “At Home’’ Day. 

Sept. 25-26. Aero Club of Germany: Hanseatenflug international rally. 

Sept. 20-29. Fédération Aéronautique Internationale: 47th annual general 

conference, Istanbul. 
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Royal Air Force and Fleet Air Arm News 


No. 602 SQUADRON 


OR their summer camp this year 

No. 602 (City of Glasgow) Squadron, 
R.Aux.A.F., went to Pembrey, South 
Wales; 18 Auxiliary pilots and 90 Auxiliary 
ground crew attended. The Commanding 
Officer, S/L. R. B. Davidson, D.F.C., who 
has recently returned from the U.S.A., is 
an old Auxiliary member of the squadron. 

During the camp, rivalry ran high 
between the two flights as to which could 
maintain the greatest operational efficiency. 
The major part of the flying programme 
was devoted to air-to-air ing against 
drogue targets. 

In his capacity as Honorary Air Com- 
modore of No. 602 the Duke of Hamilton 
and Brandon, P.C., G.C.V.O., A.F.C., 
D.L., visited the camp and was the guest 
of honour at the dining-in night. The 
Duke of Hamilton was a pre-war com- 
manding officer of the squadron, and it is 
by his permission that the famous Grey 
Douglas tartan is worn, the Glasgow 
squadron being one of the few units in the 
Royal Air Force allowed to wear the kilt. 

The squadron badge depicts a lion ram- 
pant, superimposed on a St. Andrew’s 
Cross, with, below, the motto Cave 
Leonem Cruciatum (“Beware of the 
Crucified Lion”—the enemy air forces 
indeed found it appropriate enough dur- 
ing the war). 

At the outbreak of hostilities No. 602 
Squadron with its neighbouring squadron 
from Edinburgh No. 603, were two of the 
seven squadrons forming No. 13 Group 


DINING-IN NIGHT: 
(Left to right) S/L. R. B. 
Davidson, the present 
Commanding Officer, 
Hon. A.Cdre. the Duke 
of Hamilton, and G/C. 
T. B. de la P. Beresford, 
who is the Station Com- 
mander at Pembrey. 


Fighter Command. They had the northern 
third of the country to look after but their 
main task was the protection of the naval 
base at Rosyth. During the afternoon of 
October 16th, 1939, the German Luftwaffe 
arrived in force over the Firth of Forth 
and attacked the ships lying there. Despite 
a radar failure at the critical period the 
Spitfires of the two squadrons got in 
among the enemy bombers and shot two 
down. 

Less than a week later came a further 
success, when a convoy off St. Abbs Head 
was being attacked by Heinkel IIIs. A 
section from No. 602, followed by another 
from No. 603, attacked the raiders and a 
Heinkel was shot down near Kidlow, six 
miles south of Haddington. This was the 
first enemy aircraft to be shot down over 
Britain—the others fell in the sea. 
Although the Glasgow squadron got in 
first, the two squadrons were each credited 
a half-share of this kill. 

By August 13th, 1940, No. 602 Squad- 
ron had left Drem and was at Westhamp- 
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nett, Sussex, fighting hard in the Battle of 
Britain. Before returning north—to Prest- 
wick—on December 17th, claims were 
made for 120 enemy aircraft destroyed and 


a further 44 damaged. Twelve awards, 
D.F.C., D.F.M. and Bars to both had been 
won. 

Later war years saw them serving in the 
North African campaign and the Battle of 
Germany. When Field Marshal Rommel’s 
car was shot up in the desert it was 
No. 602 Squadron that was credited with 
the attack. 

On account of both operational quali- 
fications and length of service, the Glasgow 
squadron has earned entitlement to a 
Squadron Standard. The granting of this 
has already been announced but the actual 
presentation has yet to be made. 


Shackletons in Ceylon 
BOUT the middle of this month four 
Shackletons from R.A.F. Station St. 
Eval, Cornwall, will fly to Negombo to 
take part in maritime exercises with the 


Refuelling and rearming one of No. 602 Squadron's Vampires during Summer Camp at Pembrey. On the right the number of hits on a drogue target 


is being assessed and cancelled. 


From the shadow pattern it appears that the unit at least enjoyed a little of this year's fleeting sunshine. 


| 
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At the top the squadron pipe band is playing before the officers’ mess on the occasion of the dining-in night, and Pipe-major A. C. McFadyen receives 
from G/C. Beresford, D.S.0., D.F.C., the traditional glass of whisky. The lower photographs show some of the ground crews about to embark on a 
Transport Command Valetta for Scotland and Cdt.Off. J. Wilson climbing from his Vampire on completion of an air-firing exercise. 


oyal Navy and the Royal Pakistan and 
ian Navies. Aircraft cf the Far East 
Ae Force will also take part. 

S/L. J. D. Beresford will command the 
Shackletons, two of which will fly to 
Ceylon with only one intermediate landing 
(Habbaniya). The other two will fly via 
El Adem, Libya, and Khormaksar, Aden. 
They will remain at Negombo until the 
end of the month. 


Battle of Britain Service 


A SERVICE of Thanksgiving for the 


Victory achieved in the Battle of 
Britain in 1940 will be held in Westminster 
— on Sunday, September 19th, at 
3p 

Aoplications for tickets for the Service 
from widows and bereaved parents of 
Battle of Britain aircrew and from retired 
Royal Air Force officers and Battle of 
Britain pilots who wish to attend the Ser- 
vice should be sent to the Under- 


of State, Air Ministry (S.4(d)), Whitehall 
Gardens, S.W.1, in writing not later than 
September 4th. In view of the strictly 
limited number of seats in the Abbey it is 
regretted that not more than two tickets 
can be issued to any applicant. Applica- 
tions should not be sent to the Abbey 
authorities. 


Fighter Station Badges 
A BADGE for R.A.F. Station, Biggin 
Hill, recent! by the Queen, 
will be aeneemal tat the Air Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief, Fighter Command, Air 
Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle, K.C.V.O., 
K.B.E.¢ C.B., A.F.C., at a parade to be 
held on the Station on September 19th, 
Battle of Britain Sunday. 
The badge depicts a sword erect enfiled 
4 a circlet of chain. Below is the motto, 
e Strongest Link.” The sword sym- 
bolises the fighting during the 1939-45 
war, during which aircraft from Biggin 


Hill shot down more than 1,000 enemy 
aircraft and held one of the highest records 
of any Fighter Command station. The 
chain by which the sword is enfiled 
indicates the chain of stations operating in 
the defence of London and its sur- 
roundings. 

R.A.F. Station, Biggin Hill, now com- 
manded by W/C. . G. Smallwood, 
D.S.O., M.B.E., D.F.C., was formed in 
1917 as a night fighter station, and was 
also a centre for some of the earliest experi- 
ments in the use of wireless telephony 
between the ground and aircraft in flight. 
It remained a fighter base between the 
wars, and in 1937, was chosen to carry 
out the operational trials of radar. At 

esent the station accommodates regular 

.A.F. units and Nos. 600 (City of 
London) and 615 ‘eed of Surrey) 
Squadrons, R.Aux.A 

A_ well-known aise: fighter base, 
R.A.F. Station, Leuchars, will also receive 
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ROYAL HOLIDAY: The Queen travelled by air on Saturday last to Driffield, Yorkshire, where she spent a few days with Sir Richard and Lady Sykes. 
Her Majesty is seen ofter a YT from a Viking of the Queen's Flight and inspecting the guard of honour. She is accompanied by A. Cdre. Sir Edward 


H. Fielden, K.C.V.0., C.B., D.F. 
D.F.C., officer in charge of guard of honour. 
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its new station badge during September. 
The presentation will be made by the 
A.O.C. No. 12 Group, Fighter Command, 
A.V-M. W. J. Crisham, C.B., C.B.E. 

For many years Leuchars was a Coastal 
Command station, indicated by a fountain 
shown in the badge. Also incorporated is 
a St. Andrew’s Cross, to suggest the 
location of the station, and a claymore, 
symbolising the fighting spirit of the units 
based there. The motto is “Attack and 
Protect.” R.A.F. Station, Leuchars is 
commanded by G/C. P. G. St.G. O’Brian, 
O.B.E., D.F.C. 


Tour by Vampire Trainer 
YESTERDAY, August 12th, at 0900 
hr, the Secretary of State for Air, Lord 
De L’Isle and Dudley, V.C., was due to 
leave West Malling in a Vampire Trainer 


; 


for a tour of ins ion of R.A.F. stations 
in Scotland and the south of England. 
The pilot of the Vampire was S/L. J. E. 
S. Hill, D.S.O., his Personal Air Secre- 
tary. 

The two-day itinerary of the projected 
tour was: August 12th: Leave West Mal- 
ling for Maintenance Command’s station 
at Edzell, Angus, where he was due at 
1015 hr. An hour later he was to fly on 
to the Fighter Command sstation at 
Leuchars, Fife, arriving there about 1125. 
After lunch he would leave for West Mal- 
ling at 1530 hr. 

Today, August 13th: Leave West Mal- 
ling again at 0930 hr for Boscombe Down, 
Wilts, to see the new English Electric P.1 
fighter before driving to Andover, Hants, 
to visit H.Q. Maintenance Command (Air 
Marshal L. G. Harvey, C.B.). The Air 
Minister is to lunch at Andover and return 
to West Malling in the afternoon. 


A.F.C., Captain of the Queen's Flight, G/C. A. J. Shelfoon, A.F.C., Station Commander, and F/l. L. H. Dawes, 
The Queen's Colour of the R.A.F was paraded on this occasion, F/L C. M. Hodgson was the bearer. 


R.A.F. Appointments 


‘THE following appointments have been 
announced by the Air Ministry :— 

A. Cdre. B. C. Yarde, C.V.O., C.B.E., 
to be Commandant General of the R.A.F. 
Regiment and Inspector of Ground Com- 
bat Training. He will succeed A.V-M. 
Sir Francis J. W. Mellersh, K.B.E., 
A.F.C., who is retiring. The appointment 
is effective from September and A. Cdre. 
Yarde will assume the acting rank of air 
vice-marshal. 

A. Cdre. G. P. Chamberlain, C.B. 
O.B.E., this month becomes A.O.A. at 
H.Q. Fighter Command, with the acting 
rank of air vice-marshal. 


No. 1 Radio School Parade 


A’ R.A.F. Station Locking on July 
28th the passing-out parade of the 
69th Entry to No. 1 Radio School was 
held. The reviewing officer was Air 
Marshal T. G. Pike, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., 
Deputy Chief of the Air Staff. With him 
were A.V-M. N. H. D’Aeth, C.B., C.B.E., 
A.O.A. Technical Training Command; 
A. Cadre. R. L. Phillips, C.B.E., A.O.C. No. 
27 Group; and G/C. B. Robinson, O.B.E., 
Commandant of No. 1 Radio School. 

In the afternoon Air Marshal Pike ad- 
dressed the apprentices and presented the 

izes. The prizewinners were: Air Radio 
Fisvers, Cpl. Air App. R. V. S. Penfold; 
Ground Radar Fitters, Air App. P. R. 
Potter; Ground Wireless Fitters, Air App. 
M. Aslam. Highest Educational Marks, 
Cpl. Air App. R. V. S. Penfold; General 
Service Subjects, Sgt. Air App. J. Lovell 
(who also won the prize for the highest 
aggregate marks). Air App. G. Moir was 
awarded the Victor Ludorum Trophy. 


ROYAL ARRIVAL: The scene on Thursday, 
July 29th, at R.C.A.F. Station Uplands, Ottawa, 
on the arrival of the Duke of Edinburgh in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Canadair C-5, which 
had carried him from Tangmere via Iceland. 
It was piloted by W/C. H. A. Morrison. 
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—speed deck—and 
ground—movement 
with DAVID BROWN 


Ensure faster, safer and cheaper move- 
ment of aircraft at all bases—land or sea 
—with David Brown. Easy to operate, 
with all-round driving vision and tight 
turning-circle, more and more David 
Brown tractors are being used to handle 
all types, from fighters to transports and 
medium bombers. David Brown tractors 
are now in service with the R.N., R.A.F., 
R.C.N., R.C.A.F., R.N.Z.N., R.P.A.F. and 
the Belgian and Danish Air Forces. Com- 
mercial users include British West African 
Airways, Burma Airlines, Malayan Air- 


ABRIDGED SPECIFICATION:— 


David Brown-built O.H.V. Diesel] 
Petrol Engines. 


Drawbar Pull 3,800 lb. Up to 
5,000 Ib. drawbar pull with 


optional ~ ta ratio final drive 
and ballas BASLE. latest ways, T.W. A., etc. 
Speeds m.p.h. 
Large tyres for greater traction. 
6 position rear and single position 
front towing hitches. 
Ere sonal and 
Servicing 
Electric starting and lighting ATRCRAFT RACTOR S 
equipment. 
@ DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LTD * TRACTOR DIVISION * MELTHAM * HUDDERSFIELD 


“¢f’ PATENT UNIVERSAL BALL JOINT 


Combines high load carrying capacity, 
simplicity of design and utmost reliability. 
92%—98%, efficient (N.P.L. certified). 


UNIVERSAL 
JOINTS 


«++ provide the most efficient 


compact and powerful answer 


ME Joints are manufactured under ideal 
conditions, by specially designed single pur- 


plant. Rigid inspection of components 
made after each heat HOOKE’S TYPE LIGHT SERIES UNIVERSAL JOINT 
orn . Designed for light duty. Moderate tension and 


HOOKE’S TYPE UNIVERSAL JOINT 


Suitable for high speeds. Inexpensive to fit and needs 
no telescoping sleeves. Will stand some tension and 
compression loads. 


Cotalogue on request compression loads are allowable. 
P 
THE MOLLART ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
KINGSTON BY-PASS SURBITON SURREY 
Phone: ELMbridge 0033/7 Telegrams: Precision, Surbiton * Protect for life with *@B’ Grease Retaining Covers 
Available for all types and sizes of joints 


AIR MINISTRY GAUGE TEST HOUSE AUTHORITY 
89755/31 
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This pedestrian-controlled electricar conveyor is easy 


FLIGHT 


to 


handle, has forward and reverse drive, and a maximum 


delivery height of 11 ft. 
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MECHANICAL AIDS TO PRODUCTIVITY 


to your production 


At every stage of production and despatch, mechanical 
handling is helping to save labour . . . cut costs .. . get the 
goods there on time. 


Every month, Mechanical Handling—the only British jour- 
nal devoted entirely to the subject—describes and illus- 
trates the latest methods, and shows how these are being 
used to increase production and save money by improved 
efficiency. There’s a system for YOU in your business. Take the 
first step to increased production . .. place a regular order 
for Mechanical Handling NOW! 


r = 

| TO: F.9. 

| MECHANICAL HANDLING 
DORSET HOUSE STAMFORD STREET LONDON, S.E.1 

Please enter my name as a subscriber for the next 12 issues. I enclose 

remittance value £1 15s. (U.S.A. $5.50, Canada $5.00). 


Remittances from overseas should be made by money order or bank draft in 
sterling on London out of a registered account. 


| | 


\ 


gy 


engineering operations or processes, it is in our 
manufacturing line. Design, production and in- 
spection facilities, covering more than 125,000 
sq. ft., and the most modern machines are at 
your disposal under virile and versatile direc- 
tion. Your enquiries will be welcome. 


S. E. OPPERMAN LTD. 


Boreham Wood (A.1 Route) Herts. Elstree 2021 
Specialists in ENGINEERING VERSATILITY 


Whatever your line in these fields, if it embodies 


COMPONENTS FLYING ON 


| 


ALL THE WORLD’S AIR ROUTES 


R.A.F. Vocabulary Ref. Sections 5A, 5C, 5G, 
5R, 5ST, SU, 5X, 6A, 6D, 6B, 10A, 10F, 
10H, etc., in stock. Speedy and Reliable 
Service for Instruments, Navigational, 
Electrical and Ancillary Equipment. 


Immediate delivery at keenest prices. 


SPECIAL OFFER P12 COMPASSES 
6B/1673 from stock, fully A.R.B. released. 


P.W. 


woot 


(WILLESDEN) 


62 SHIRLAND ROAD, LONDON, W.9 
Tel: CUNningham 4422 Cables: Pegreenlon 


— 
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hs and 
AIRCRAFT ENGINEER 


PRESS DAY — Classified advertisement 
“copy’’ should reach Head Office by 
FIRST POST THURSDAY for publication 
in the following week's issue subject to 
space being available. 


FLIGHT 27 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisement Rates. 4/- per line, minimum §8/-, average line contains 6-7 words. Special rates for Auctions, 
Contracts, Patents, Legal and Official Notices, Public Announcements, Tenders 5/- per line, minimum 10/-. 
Each paragraph is charged separately, name and address must be counted. All advertisements must be strictly 
repaid and should be addressed to FLIGHT Classified Advertisement Dept , Dorset House, Stamford Street, 
ndon, 8.E.1. 
— — and cheques sent in payment for advertisements should be made payable to Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., 
and crossed & Co. 
T Advertisers who use these columns regularly are allowed a discount of 5°, for 13, 10% fur 26 and 15% for 
52 consecutive insertion orders. Full particulars will be sent on application. 
Box Numbers. For the convenience of private advertisers, Box Number facilities are available at an additional 
charge for 2 words plus 1/- extra to defray the cost of registration and postage, which must be added to the 
advertisement charge. Replies should be addressed to ‘‘Box 0000, c/o Flight,’’ Dorset House, Stamford Street, 
London, 8.E.1. 
The Publishers retain the right to refuse or withdraw advertisements at their discretion and do not accept liability 
for delay in publication or for clerical or printer's errors although every care is taken to avoid mistakes. 
Situations Vacant. The engagement of persons answering these advertisements must be made through the local 
office of the Ministry of Labour and National Service etc., if the applicant is a men aged 18-64 or a woman 
aged 18-59 inclusive, unless he or she or the employer is excepted ie the provisions of The Notification of 
Vacancies Order 1952. 


* CRACK 
DETECTION 


A quick method of locating 
surface defects in all metals ; 

NON-TOXIC, COSTING 
ONE EIGHTH OF PREVIOUS 
PROCESSES. Merely coat 
the suspect part with two 
preparations, and any 
microscopic fissures become 
immediately apparent. 


Covers requirements of Civil Aircraft 
Inspection procedure B1/8-2. 


MET-| -CHEK 


Write for fullest details 


C. J. FOX & Sons (Aviation) Ltd. 


117 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
Tel. ViCtoria 0204/5736 Cables : Eyebolts, London 


| 
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FLYING 
HELMETS 
of all types 
including 
LEATHER 
CELLULAR 
DRILL 


OXYGEN 
MASKS 


TELEPHONE 


FLYING 


GOGGLES 


RECEIVERS 


MASK TUBE ASSEMBLIES, SPARES, etc. 


We are the complete stockists for pilots’ 
personal flying equipment of civilian and 


service pattern 


Send 3d. for Illus. Cat. Terms to Flying Clubs. 
D. LEWIS LTD. (DEPT. F.) 


124 GT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.! 
Tel.: Museum 4314 Grams. : Aviakit, Wesdo, London 


R.A.F. OFFICERS 


UNIFORMS 


LARGE SELECTION IN STOCK 
NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
FISHERS, 86/88 WELLINGTON ST., 
WOOLWICH, S.E.18 ‘PHONE 1055 


AIRCRAFT FOR SALE EXCEPTIONAL 
W. S. SHACKLETON, LTD. PP ° Tu ITY 
EUROPE’S LARGEST AEROPLANE DEALERS 9 R N 
Over 22 years at 175 nm pe 131 different tee 
OVERSEAS BUYERS 
offer for immediate delivery : 
D.H. DOVES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
PERCIVAL, PRINCES E i Model ANSON XIX 
x xecutive ode 
Series 2 with Cheetah 15 engines. 
PERCIVAL PROCTORS Six-seater model, equipped with 
Dual Control, Toilet with Hand- 
W. §.SHACKLETON, Lid., 175 Piccadilly, Lon. basin, Radio (TR 1154/55 - 1143A 
Wl “Shackhud, London.” SBA KR2). 
Tel.: Nae Park 2448-9. [0070 12 months C. of A. 
R. K. DUNDAS, LTD. OFFERS INVITED 
Ai Consul. Immaculate. For dis- 
£1250 L. K. REGENT LTD. 
of the fuel companies. 5 coats, oe radio, C. of A until (AIR DIV.) 
£550 sh, uk Austere Fu Full C. of A. Rebuilt Maddox House, 215-221 Regent St. 
turned out to buyer’s personal LONDON, W.1 
8) cation. 
£5; Mk IV Austers. Full C. of A. Rebuilt, re- Phone: Regent 4372/5 Cables: “Regair’’ London 
upholstered, turned out to buyer’s personal 


specification. 
K. DUNDAS, Ltd., 29 Bury Street, London S.W.1. 
WHI. 2848. Cables: ““Dundasaero, Piccy, 


CARTWRIGHT HAMILTON AVIATION 


ROSPECT ve buyers of | ane aircraft, or owners 

eo rcraft for disp d to consult us: WIRE 
we offer our services to and private 
owner alike. Aircraft are always availab 


gp ty | HAMILTON AVIATION, 282 TH READ INSERTS 


—- High Street, London W.14. Telephone: 


{0751 
EROSERVICES, Ltd., offer for sale Tipsy Trainer. ora 
Low airframe and ine hours since new, two- 

seater, fitted flaps. an ideal instructional aircraft. Full —— 


12 months C. of A., early delivery. Also a number of 
other light and medium heavy aircraft. Full details sent 


on request to:— 
CROYDON AIRPORT 


Tel.: CROydon 9373. Cables: “Aerosery Croydon.” / Y 
[0940 
USTER Autocraft, immaculate condition, 300 hours YY a Y 
since new. Fully equi: Many extras. 12 
months C. of A. £750. No rs.—Warden Aviation. 
Tel.: Northill 288. 2 


R sale, Harvard 2B less 
en + and instruments, in _first-c’ condition, 

lying S. & FO R N E Ww D E G N S 

Ltd., 1/3 ion Street, ertsey, Surrey. el.: 

Chertsey 2371, 4 eit ose (2418 AND SA LVAGE 
C ngine and airframe hours since 
new, fully modified, long term C. of A., long-range CROSS 

tanks, instruments, snight-fiying MFG. co. (1938) LTD. 

ment, air clock, spare engine, Murphy 

Channel V.H.F. fitted. Medium frequency receiver COMBE DOWN, BATH 

with manual loop and S.B.A. available for fitting. Tel.: COMBE DOWN 2355-6 

Maintained regardless of cost by Wolverhampton 

Aviation, Ltd. is is the best Proctor in the country 

and a reasonable offer will be accepted. Private sale.— 

Box 6954. [2109 


AIRCRAFT WANTED -_ 
UR demand for good used aircraft of all descriptions British Air Line Pilots’ Association 


is very great. rators or owners wishing to dis- 95 MOUNT STREET, W.1 
poxe of aircraft, engines, or anything aeronautical, are . 
asked to communicate at once to:— . Tel.: GROsvenor 6261 
R. Membership open to all Commercial and 
I. 2848. Cables: “Dundasaero, Piccy, London.” Service pilots. For full details as to the 


objects and particulars of -Membership 


[0558 


((aorwon AIRPORT. CRO. 7744. please write to Secretary. 
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AERONAUTICAL 


RADIO SERVICES LTD. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO 
& RADAR SPECIALISTS 


Maintenance 


Overhauls 
Repairs 
and A.R.B. approved 
Design 
Development 
Manufacture 


Stockists of Airborne Radio 
equipment and components 


NEW FACTORY ADDRESS 
DOMAN ROAD 
CAMBERLEY, Surrey 
Telephone: CAMBERLEY 2341 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES AND 
ENGINES 


GPARES SPARES SPARES 
yay a few lines which can be supplied ex- 


st 
2011, 20.., Mo and 4118979 hyd. selector valves. 
A4949, booster pum 
AN4100, AN4101 ad "‘AN4102 fuel pumps. 
82307 spring contacts. 
AN210-1A, -2A, -3A, -4A and -5A pulleys. 
2000 cow! gill jacks. 
All C47 hydraulic components. 
Gyropilot — ments. 
Pw ER, Gatwick Airport, Horley, Surrey. 
. Tel: Aviocies 1420 and Horley 1510, Ext. 105. 
Cables: “Cubeng, London.” (0268 
ORRIS AND HORWOOD, Ltd., 9 Cavendish 
Square, W.1. Tel.: Lan. 6467. Suppliers of mili- 
tary and civil aircraft and engine spares and meena) 
—S Croydon Airport, suppliers of aircraft 
and ancillary equipment for 
British and American aircraft.—Vendair, Croydon 577. 


IRCRAFT FILAMENTS, British and American 

from a 3V instrument bulb to a 3,000W airfield 
landing lamp; aircraft landing lamps complete with 
motors, etc.; glass and other fuses; U.S. generators 01; 
P1, Amplidine. U.S. cabin heaters and a large — 
of ancillaries. Inquiries for home and export invit 
—Suplex Lamps, Ltd., 239 High Holborn, London 
W.C.1. Cables: Suplexiamp, London. (0433 


AIRCRAFT SERVICING 


REPAIRS and C. of A. overhaul for all tvpes of air- 
ereft.—Brooklands Aviation, Ltd., Civil Repair 
Service, Sywell Aerodrome, 
Moulton 3218. 


pton. Tel.: 
[0307 


CLOTHING 


A.F. and R.N. officers’ uniforms purchased; large 
* selection of R.A.F. officers’ kits for sale, new and 
reconditioned.—Fishers, Service Outfitters, 85-88 Wel- 
lington St., Woolwich. Tel.: Woolwich 1055. (0567 


CLUBS 


DESIGN ENGINEERS 
The English Electric Co. Ltd., 


invite applications for the following 
positions in their 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT AT LUTON 


SENIOR DESIGN ENGINEERS 
Age 28-35 

Minimum qualifications H.N.C. standard 
with sound engineering training and ex- 
perience. Applicants must be capable of 
initiating original designs, and some super- 
visory experience would be an advantage 
but not essential. 


JUNIOR DESIGN ENGINEERS 
Age 24-30 

O.N.C. standard to work in conjunction 
with Senior Engineers developing designs 
to a fully completed stage. A sound know- 
ledge of workshop practice is desirable. 

All positions require a thorough drawing 
office background in Light/Medium Mech- 
anical or Electro Mechanical Engineering. 
Successful applicants would be engaged on 
the original design of a wide variety 
of laboratory equipment, test rigs and 
specialised machines. Good salaries and 
conditions for the right men. Apply to 
Dept. C.P.S., 336/7 Strand, W.C.2, quoting 
Ref. 1261A. 


QURREY Flying Club, Croydon Airport. M.C.A. 
approval for private pilots’ licences. Open seven 
days a week. Croydon 5152. (0292 
ONDONERS! Your most accessible and reasonable 
club. M.C.A. approved courses. Austers 45/- hour, 
trial lesson 17/6. Phone Penguin Flying Club, Vic. 1300. 


0285 
LYMOUTH AND DISTRICT AERO cLub for 
Auster and Tiger Moth flying instruction; dual and 
solo at £3 per hour reducing to less than £2 per hour for 
solo flying on “Fly Yourself Hire’ basis; flying instruc- 
tors’ courses and M.C.A. approved course for private 
pilot’s licence.—Tel.: Plymouth 72753. [0341 
Heets and Essex Aero Club. Stapleford Tawney 
Aerodrome. M.C.A. ap, ed rivate pilot's 
licence course. Auster, Tiger, Hornet, Messenger and 
Proctor aircraft. Trial lesson, 35/-. 15 miles ay F of 
London. Central Line Underground to Theydon Bois. 
= 250 to Club. Open every day.—Tel: Stapleford 


CONSULTANTS 


W. SUTTON (CONSULTANTS), hae, 7 Lans- 
* down Place, Cheltenham. Tel. 5811 (0291 
ROUP CAPT. E. L. MOLE, B.Sc., AFRAeS 

31 Dover St., London W.1. Grov. 3902. [0400 
ING R. H. STOCKEN, 
Eagle oo 109 Jermyn St., London 
S.W.1. Tel.: 886 (0419 

K. DUNDAS, Ltd., tii iving the correct 

* answer to aviation problems for twenty years. 
Technical. Purchasing. perations. Marketing.—29 
Bury Street, London S.W.1. WHI. 2848. [0560 


CONTACT LENSES 


ODERN Contact Lens Centre, 7 (D1) Endsleigh 
Court, W.C.1. Deferred terms. Booklet sent. [0342 


BROOKLANDS 
AVIATION Ltp. 


NORTHAMPTON 


require 


AIRFRAME FITTERS 
INSPECTORS 


Regular work with piecework bonus 
and Overtime. 


Apply to: 
Brooklands Aviation Ltd., 
Buttocks Booth, Moulton, 
Northampton. 


VICKERS- ARMSTRONGS LTD. 
WEYBRIDGE 
has vacancies for suitably qualified 
Senior and Junior 


TECHNICIANS ENGINEERS 
CRAFTSMEN 
in the Electronics, Electrical and Mech- 
anical sections of the Guided Missiles 
field of research and development. 
Applications should be made to the 
Employment Manager, Vickers- 
Armstrongs Ltd., Weybridge 
Works, Weybridge, Surrey. 


* NOTE 
ror SPARES 


Instruments, Test Rigs, Ground 
Equipment, etc. 
(A.LD. or A.R.B. Released) 


TRY 
STARAVIA 


CAMBERLEY, SURREY 
"Phone : Camberley 1600 


COTTON BAGS 


FOR SPARE PARTS, ETC. 


WALTER H. FELTHAM & SON, LTD. 


Imperial Works, Tower Bridge Road, 
Telephone : HOP 1784 LONDON, 8.E.1 


AIRCRAFT SPRING WASHERS 
TO B.S. 
SPECIFICATION 
S.P.47 
CROSS MFG. CO. (1938) LTD., COMBE DOWN, BATH 


CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS 
in Aluminium Bronze, Manganese Bronze, 
Phosphor Bronze, Gunmetal and Mone! Metal. 
Proof Machined 
AID and ADMIRALTY Approved 
WHYTE & COLLINS LTD. 
Kelvin Works Fenton Stoke-on-Trent 
Telephone : Stoke-on-Trent 48107 
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PATENTS 


TS proprietor of British Patents Nos. 623634 and 
PP ay entitled “Improvements in and method of 
insulating pads” and “Insulating Pads,” 
--~ U. offers same for licence or otherwise to 
inger, Stern Tg, 14 ackson Blvd. 
Illinois, U.S.A. Sai: 412 


PERSONAL 


TECHNICAL publications written and prepared t 
Ministry or c ial —Box 6844. [2406 


PACKING AND SHIPPING 


R AND J. PARK, Ltd., 
ke Tel.: Mansion House 3083. 
shippers to the aircraft industry. 
PACKING SERVICE, .» Imperial 
Buildings, 56 Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel Chancery 
5121-2-3. Scientific packers to the Services and in- 
dustry. Specialists in the packing of aircraft and aircraft 
ments. Approved packers for the Admiralty, 
 LF.V.. C.LS., LE. » M.o.S. and 
many foreign Government Departments. [0920 


143-9 Fenchurch St., E.C. 
Official packers and 
[0012 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


IRCRAFT cameras K20, K24, F24, P52, etc. 


We 


have large stocks a including controls, 


film 
“(F.M. 


mounts, lenses and processin 
ARRINGAY PHOTO 


423 
Green Lanes, N.4. Mou. 416 


PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AIR TRANSPORT ADVISORY COUNCIL 


TH Air Transport Advisory Council give notice that 
they have received the undermentioned applications 
to operate scheduled air services :— 
AFPLICATION No. 319. From B.K.S. Air Transport 
Ltd., of Dorset House, Old Burlington Street, 
London W.1. For a seasonal normal scheduled service 
with Dakota aircraft for the carriage of passengers, 
ry, ay freight and mail between Southend and 
“ouquet at a frequency of from one to 14 services 
weekly, during the season from April to October 
inclusive each year for a period of seven years commenc- 
ing May Ist, 1955. 
PPLICATION No. 320. From British European 
Airways Corporation of Keyline House, Ruislip, 
Midcl+sex. For a helicopter service initially with West- 
land S.55 helicopter aircraft for the carriage of passen- 
ts, supplementary freight and mail between London 
irport and/cr other acrodromes in the London area 
served by B.E.A. and air stops in Central London at an 
initial freq: ency of up to eight services daily increasing 
later according to traffic demand, for a pues of up to 
ten years commencing in the Summer of 1955 
PPL ICATION No. 321. From Hunting-Clan Air 
Transport, Ltd., of 5 Fitzhardinge Street, Portman 
uare, London W.1. For a Colonial coach service with 
Viking and Dakota circraft for the carriage of passen 
and supplementary freight between Leaden (Bovingdon) 
and Gibraltar with an intermediate technical stop > 
Biarritz at a frequency of from one to four services every 
four weeks for a period of seven years commencing 
within three months of date of approval. 
PPLICATION No. 257/1. From Airviews, Ltd., of 
Ringway Airport, Manchester. For permission to 
include en optional traffic stop at Bournemouth (Hurn) 
instead of at Southampton (Eastleigh) on their seasonal 
U.K. internal service on the route Manchester-South- 
ampton (on demand) and the Isle of Wight (Application 
No. 257) which had been approved at a frequency for one 
to two return flights per week by the Minister of Trans- 
and Civil Aviation. 
lications will be considered by the Council 
under the Terms of Reference issued to them by the 
Minister of “Civil Aviation on July 30th, 1952. Any 
representations or objections with regard to these appli- 
cations must be made in writing stating the reasons and 
must reach the Council within 14 days of the date of this 
advertisement, addressed to the Secretary, Air Transport 
Advisory Council, 3 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, London 
S.W.1, from whom further details of the applications 
may be obtained. When an objection is made to an 
application by another air transport company on the 
grounds that they are applying to operate the route or 
part of route in question, their application, if not already 
submitted to the ——— sh reach them within the 
period allowed for the ‘making of representations or 
objections. [2429 


ESE a 


TUITION 


for £26. 


Instructors’ and 
ying for £3/5/- per hour. ht flyi 
Residence 5 gns. —- Shy ppr 
cialized course 
iltshire School 


EARN to 

instrument 
£4/5/- per hour. 
M.C.A, private pilot’s licence course. S 
for junior commercial pilot’s licence.— 
of Lrd., ton 
Hants. Tel.: Weyhill 352. 


A HUNTING GROUP COMPANY 
in association with 
Clan Line Steamers 


Offer 


COMPREHENSIVE 
AIRCRAFT 
SERVICE 


ENGINE DIVISION 


“OVERHAUL” 

P&W 985’s 

1830's 

2000's 
“EXCHANGE SERVICE” 

P & W 1830's 


PROPELLER DIVISION 


“OVERHAUL” 
DAKOTA - YORK - PROCTOR 


“EXCHANGE SERVICE” 
DAKOTA - PROCTOR 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


“OVERHAUL—REPAIR” 
DAKOTAS - YORKS - PRINCE 
VIKING - HERMES 


CONVERSIONS 
MILITARY - CIVIL 


Fullest details on request to: 
FIELD AIRCRAFT 
SERVICES LIMITED 

CROYDON AIRPORT 
CROYDON SURREY 


Phone: CROydon 7777 
Cables: FIELDAIR, Croydon 


@ 129171 


TUITION 


Licences ? 


AVIGATION can help and advise you if you want a 
Civil licence. We can offer classroom and postal 
tuition for all Pilot; «yo licences. Instruction for 
A.R.B. Technical and Link training with full —-4 
for I.R. test. Lesson material presented with = 
colour illustration to simplify study; postal students 
receive personal marking service. 
RITE or phone for our brochure and details of 
fees and easy payment scheme, to: 
AVIGATION LIMITED, 
30 Central Chambers, Ealing, London W.5. 


Phone: (0248 


IGHT FLYING 
JNSTRUMENT FLYING 
IN CONVERSIONS 
facility at reasonable rates from:— 
OUTHEND - ON - SEA MUNICIPAL AIR 


CENTRE and FLYING SCHOOL, Munici 
Airport, Southend-on-Sea, Rochford 56204. (0452 


LONDON SCHOOL OF AIR NAVIGATION 


OFFERS the only integrated and co-ordinated 
sonal coaching for all M.T.C.A. 
standards. Successes highest in onaey, 
Study” courses excellent alternative. 1 — 
Modern presentation. Attractive terms. Our proven 
methods guarantee income in shortest possible time. 
Ls briefing, procedures, R/T, type ratings, re- 
fresher and instrument flying. 
33 2 Square, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 


7 Brochure giving details of courses all 
branches aero eng. covering A.F.R.Ac.S., A. CR. B. 
Certs., M.C.A. exams, etc. We are the only postal 
training college operated by an industrial organisation 
—Write to E.M.1. Institutes, London W.4. (0964 
F.R.Ac.S., A.R.B.Certs., A.M.1.Mech.E., etc., on 

* “no pass, no fee”’ terms; over 95 per cent. successes. 
For details of exams and courses in all branches of aero- 
nautical work, navigation, mechanical eng., write for 
144-page handbook free.—B.I.E.T. (Dept. 702), 29 
Wright’s Lane, London W.8. [0707 
RITAIN’S AIR UNIVERSITY CAN TRAIN YOU 
for an airline career. Hundreds of today’s airline 
captains and key maintenance personnel are graduates 
of this famous establishment. Courses are available for 
Commercial and Airline Transport Pilots’ Licences, 
Instrument rating and Maintenance Engineers’ Licences. 
YR details of these and other courses, apply to— 
The Commandant, Air Service Training, Ltd., 
Hamble, Southampton. [0970 
ERONAUTICAL. Comprehensive full-time tech- 
nical and practical training for careers in all branches 

of aviation engineering. Diploma course leads to interest- 
ing executive appointments in civil aviation design and 
development, draughtsmanship, maintenance, etc. 
Extended courses to prepare for A.F.R.Ae. S$. and 
A.M.1.Mech.E. examinations.—Write for prospectus to 
Senior Master, of Aeronautical eering, 
Chelsea, London, $.W.3. Flaxman 0021. [0019 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these advertisements 

must be made through the local Piee of the Mimstry of 

Labour and National Service, etc., if the applicant is a 

man aged 18-64 or a woman aged 18-59 inclusive, unless 

he or she or the employer is excepted from the provisions 
of The Notification of Vacancies Order 1952. 


SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND, LTD., 
have vacancies for 


(1) Baginesss ond cochnisiens vo week: in email om 
ane the preliminary design of advanced 


APPL ICANTS should have experience in pa one 
of the undermentioned fields, but f experi- 
ence is secondary in importance to the possession of 
ability and initiative. 

Aircraft project layout. 

"Structural design and analysi 
Aerodynamics and performance. 
(2) Aerodynamicists to work on the following :— 
Project analysis. 
Stability and control. 
Helicopters. 


attractive 
and social 


conditions, 
amenities, 


OOD prospects, 
| schemes, sports 


assistance 
PPLICATIONS to 
Island, Betfast, giving full ae 


Rousing 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


LUTON MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
Assistant Air Traffic Control Officer 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of assistant 
air traffic control officer at the Corporation's 
Municipal Airport. Salary in accordance with 
Grade II (£520 to £565 per annum). 
ANDIDATES should kave had experience either as 
aircrew in civil air tranrpo-t, or pilot or navigator in 
the Armed Forces, preferably with experience of air 
traffic control in the United Kingdom. 
HE appointment is conditional on the successful 
candidate having, or obtaining within 12 months, 
the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation Certificate 
of Competency for Aerodrome Controllers. 
Ar?! \TIONS, giving detsils of education and 
experience, together with names of two refer- 
ees, should reach the undersigned by August 31st, 1954. 
A. LD. HARVEY, 
Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, 


LUTON. (2432 


THE SUPERMARINE WORKS OF VICKERS- 
ARMSTRONGS, LTD. 


NOW IN PRODUCTION OF SUPER-PRIORITY 
AIRCRAFT, REQUIRE: 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 


for structural analysis and structural testing. i- 
fication, degree or H.N.C. Previous experience of this 
work not essential. 


AERODYNAMICISTS 


Qualification: degree or equivalent standard. Some 
experience in aeronautical engineering desirable. 
Write, giving full particulars, including age and salary 
required, to Personnel Department, Hursicy Park 
near Southampton. [2329 


AIR SERVICE TRAINING, LTD., 
have a vacancy for 
an 
ASSISTANT CHIEF STRESSMAN 


PPLICANTS must be experienced in Aircraft Stress 
technique, and up to degree standard. 
H' IUSING accommodation will be provided for 
successful applicants after normal probationary 
period 
Apply 
PERSONNEL MANAGER 
AIR SERVICE TRAINING LIMITED 
Hamble, Hants 
and the nearest office of the Ministry of Labour. [0971 


AERODYNAMICIST 


RAPIDLY expanding precision instrument manu- 
facturing firm holding long-term design and 
development contracts for autopilots has a vacancy for 
an acrodynamicist having a minimum of 3 years’ 
industrial experience on stability and control of aircraft. 
The position offers excellent opportunity for a man of 
initiative and sound training 
LEASE forward full details of career and salary 
required (which will be treated in strict confidence), 
quoting reference A.E. to Box 6398. (2384 


THE COLLEGE OF AERONAUTICS 


ESEARCH assistant required in Department of 

Aerodynamics. The person appointed will be re- 
quired to assist in research on Freon as a medium for 
high-speed wind tunnels. He will, however, be given 
every encouragement to take full advantage of the 
educational facilities of the College. Salary within 
range £450 to £600 per annum, depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience.—Applications, giving full par- 
ticulars and containing the names and addresses of not 
more than three referees, to the Recorder, The Coll 
of Aeronautics, Cranfield, Bletchley, Bucks. (2435 


HELICOPTER ENGINEER 
required 


LICENSED engineer required with endorsement to 
cover Hillier-type helicopters. This is an overseas 
appointment carrying good salary and splendid pros- 
pects. Write, call or * one 
FIELD AIRCRAFT SERVICES, LTD. 
Croydon Airport, Croydon. 
Tel.: Croydon 7777. 
(2433 


E HESTON AIRCRAFT Co., Ltd., seek more 

staff in senior and intermediate capacities in their 
drawing office and technical office. A variety of design 
problems are to be dealt with on aircraft and on guided 
weapons. Working conditions are good and there is 
a good pension egheme —Apply to Chief Designer at 
Heston Airport, Hounslow, Middlesex. Tel.: Hayes 
844 (0237 


LIEBERMAN 
& GORTZ 


21x47 
sent ror 


Brighter, more powerful, and wider angie than any 
other Continental Prismatic Binoculars. Fantastic, 
and a revelation to all. ONLY Lieberman & Gortz 
21 «x 47 (O.G. internal diameter) lenses will give you 
such 3-D viewing. Day and night BLOOMED LENSES. 
9 in. x 64 in. 28 ozs. Complete in case with leather 


shings. 17/6 deposit, 6 monthly. Cash 19 gns. 
Worth much more 
8x25 410 17 6 or sent for S/- deposit 
8 =x 30 411 17 6 or sent for 7/6 deposit 
413 19 Gorsencfor 10/- deposit 
we 415 19 Gorsentfor 12/6 deposit 
10 = 40 on 417 19 Gorsencfor 15/- deposit 
12x40 ove 418 19 Gorsentfor 15/- deposit 
15x40 419 19 Gorsencfor 17/6 deposit 
20 x 40 . 419 19 Gorsencfor 17/6 deposit 
16 =x 50 on Enormous wide angle viewing, 


€48 or 68 deposit and 4 monthly 
Lists of Binoculars, Watches, Tents, Marquees, 
ameras, etc.. TERMS 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. 
(Dept. 196/200 eldharbour Lane, 
Loughbeoro’ Junction, London, $.E.5—Open all 
Saturday. 1 o.m. Wednesday 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED 
(AIRCRAFT DIVISION) 


require:— 
AIRCRAFT SERVICING 
ENGINEERS (ELECTRICAL) 
for Military and Civil aircraft, prefer- 
ably with an “X"’ licence for the latter. 
Applications should be made to: 


Employment Manager, Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Ltd., Weybridge 
Works, eybridge, Surrey. 


SHORT BROTHERS 


& HARLAND LIMITED 
have vacancies at Bovingdon Airport 
for:— 

AERO ENGINE FITTERS 
AIRFRAME RIGGERS and 
SAFETY EQUIPMENT WORKER 
for 1st and 2nd Line Servicing. 
Apply 
SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LIMITED 
BOVINGDON AIRPORT, 
HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, HERTS. 


Applications are invited from Graduate 
Engineers for work in connection with 
Guided Weapon trials. Qualifications to 
Honours degree standard are required, 
with some experience of electronics o7 
electro-mechanical devices or of tele- 
metry. Preference will be given to can- 
didates with some previous experience in 
bearing responsibility, but of greater 
importance is enthusiasm for chis 
interesting though often arduous work, 
Apply to the 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGER 
VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LTD. 
WEYBRIDGE WORKS, WEYBRIDGE, 
SURREY 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


GENIOR technical representatives are required by a 
large Acro Engine (Gas Turbine) Company, 
situated in the West of England. e 
PPLICANTS must have served a recognised 
apprenticeship and be of good presence. Previous 
experience in either production engineering or the 
commercial aspects of aero engines, automobile or the 
allied industries is essential. 
PPLICATIONS, which will be treated in the 
strictest confidence, should give full details of age, 
previous experience and positions held, together with 
salary expected, and should be addressed to the 

“Personnel Manager,” Box IN H.6672 A. K. Adve 

212a Shaftesbury Ave., London W.C.2. (2431 
ERRANTI, Ltd., have vacancies in their aircraft 
section at Turnhouse Airfield for the following 

personnel :— 

(1) Airframe mechanics for routine servicing, modifica- 
tion and installation work on service-type aircraft. 
Experience in metal work an advantage. Licence not 
essential. Ref. AM/TID. 

(2) Aero-engine mechanics for routine servicing and 
maintenance of gas turbine, propeller turbine and 
Fg engines. Licence not essential. Ref. EM/TID. 

PLY in writing, quoting appropriate reference and 


giving full details of qualifications and t experi- 
ence, to the Personnel cer, Ferranti Ltd., vo A 
Road, Edinburgh 5. (242 


ICENSED engineer covering Auster aircraft. Per- 
manent position with flying school at Blackpool.— 
Fylde Aero Club, Blackpool. _ (2419 
IR INDIA INTERNATIONAL has vacancies for 
navigators on contract basis for a period of three 


years. 
ANDIDATES sessing the following minimum 
qualifications should forward their applications to 
the Divisional Operations Manager (Western Division), 
Air-India International, London Airport, London, so as 
to reach his office not later than August 23rd, 1954. 
UALIFICATIONS: 


(1V Holder of current U.K. Flight Navigator’s Licence. 
(2) Minimum of 1,000 hours as navigator on long-range 
operations, including 300 hours by night. 
(3) Astro navigation experience essential. [2420 
YACANCIES for men experienced in maintenance and 
overhaul of light aircraft with or without licences.— 
Herts and Essex Acro Club, Broxbourne. (2424 
LICENSED ground engineer wanted for club and 
private aircraft maintenance on the south coast. 
“A” and “C” licences required on Messenger, Magister, 
Gemini and Aecrovan.—Box 5830. [0345 
ORMALAIR, Ltd., have vacancies in Yeovil for 
design draughtsmen, D.O. checkers, technicians, 
stressmen, liaison engineers, for work on aircraft pres- 
surizing and high-altitude breathing equipment 
cold air units. : 
| ar draughtsmen are also required for the 
Cricklewood office. Generous superannuation 
scheme, excellent prospects, rapidly expanding organiza- 
tion. 
PPLICATIONS, stating age, experience, qualifica- 
tions and salary required, to: Personnel Officer, 
Normalair, Ltd., Yeovil, Somerset. ; 
LoL interviews arranged where convenient. 294s 


CHNICAL writers (Electronics) required at 
Brentford and in Gloucestershire. Applicants must 
have similar previous experience, including editing and 
layout, and have ability to write on electronic and radar 
uipment. 
OOD salary and conditions. Pension scheme. 


PPLY with full details, includi salary, quoting 
No. 1490 to Personnel Manager, Sperry Gyrosc 
Co., Ltd., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. [24 
[DEVELOPMENT engineers wanted for work on aero 
mechanisms and fuel systems, for aircraft firm in 
South-West England. Qualifications required: H.N.C. 
or equivalent.—Apply in writing, stating selary_ re- 
quired, to Box 7042. {2426 
[pBSIGN draughtsmen uired in the Development 
Engineer’s Department for interesting work on the 
design of test rigs simulating continuous operation 
various aircraft and helicopter systems under flight 
conditions. 
ANDIDATES should be of Higher 
National Certificage standard in mechanical engineer- 
ing and should have had experience in mechanical — 
and structural work, including stress. Experience in 
aircraft industry and/or on test rigs design would 
distinct advantage. 
Tt! positions offered are of a permanent and pro- 
gressive nature and offer good remuneration com- 
mensurate with qualifications and experience. Fu 
details of experience and qualifications to the Personnel 
Manager, The a Co., Ltd., Hayes, Middx, 
reference ED 4. [2398 
SEN OR structural test technician required. Engin- 
eering degree and experience of aircraft stressing and 
testing desirable. Practical — with — b 
Apply, stating experience, age, etc., and quoting ref. . 
to the Personnel Officer, Saunders-Roe, mead 


Cowes, L.o.W. 

TRESSMEN of all grades, including seniors capable 

of taking charge of complete aircraft or components 
are urgently required. Ability to initiate structu 
design and investigate design problems an advantage. 
Vacancies also exist for those qualified in mathematics 
and allied subjects wishing to take up a career in aero- 
nautics. Good staff pension and insurance scheme, and 
good salaries offered.—Applications to be made in 
writing, stating age, qualifications and experience, to the 
Personnel Manager, Hunting Percival Aircraft, Ltd., 
The Airport, Luton, Beds. (2368 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


ENIOR design draughtsmen and section leaders with 
experience of aircraft and light structural engineer- 
required by London company for important work. 

High salary rates and progressive positions leading to 
higher executive posts.—Apply Managing Director, 
Box 7079. (2438 

ONTROL clerk, male or female, required by Derby 

Aviation, Ltd., for work at Elstree Aerodrome. 
Duties include flying club and company business. Re- 
sponsible and conscientious enthusiast preferred.— 

etailed written applications to Manager, Eistree 

ing Club, Elstree Aerodrome, Herts. [24 
GECTION leader draughtsman required for helicopter 
turbine engine installation. Good welfare facilities 
and staff pension scheme. Applications, in writing, to 
Personnel Manager, Hunting Percival Aircraft, Ltd., 
Luton Airport, Beds, stating age, experience and salary 
required. [2394 
EF PERIENCED airframe test rig designers wanted 
for work on new projects. Permanent posts for 
suitable applicants. Applications in writing should state 
age, experience and expected, and be addressed to 
the Chief Designer, Auster Aircraft, Ltd., Rearsby 
Aerodrome, Leicester. (2414 
AmCRArT engineers required, “A” and “C” Lic- 
ences preferred. Strong preference given to appli- 
cants with rotary-wing aircraft experience. Selected 
— must agree to serve overseas when necessary. 
—Write, stating age, fullest particulars of experience, 
details of licences and salary required to Box 7078 436 
IRWORK GENERAL TRADING Co., Ltd., re- 
quire a licensed engineer with “A” and “C” on 
Dakota aircraft, for an interesting overseas posting. 
Good rates of pay and allowances.—Apply to Works 
Manager, Airwork General Trading Co., Ltd., Black- 
bushe Airport, nr. Camberley, Surrey. Tel.: Camberley 
1600, ext. 216. (2362 
M. HOBSON, Ltd., invite applications for posi- 
* tions in the drawing office as follows: designers, 
detail and modification draughtsmen, checkers, stress- 
men. The work is concerned with interesting projects 
connected with fuel meter equipment and h draulic 
flying controls for aircraft. —Hobson Works, Fordhouses, 

olverhampton. [0420 
PPORTUNITIES exist for first-class senior and 

intermediate stressmen in the development of new 
projects. Permanent posts at good salaries for suitable 
applicants. Applications in writing should state age, 
experience and salary expected, and be addressed to the 
Chief Designer, Auster Aircraft, Ltd., Rearsby Aecro- 
drome, Leicester. [2413 

CHNICAL assistants required for stressing,’ the 

analysis of test results and other design calculations 
in connection with liquid propellent rocket motors for 
aircraft. Interesting work. Qualifications, B.Sc. (prefer- 
ably engineering), Higher National Certificate, or 
equivalent, preferably with some experience of engineer- 
ing calculations, and in one case with some prior stressing 
experience. Age range, 25 to 30 years. 

LEASE write, quoting S.P., and giving full details of 
previous experience, to the Personnel Officer, The 

de Havilland Engine Co., Ltd., Stag Lane, Edgware, 
Middlesex. (2425 
RMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS, Coventry, 
have vacancies for a number of designers and senior 
and junior draughtsmen. Although gas turbine experi- 
ence is most advantageous, it is not necessarily essential 
as training will be given in this specialized work to 
suitably qualified draughtsmen.—Apply in detail to 
Reference F.103, Personnel Manager, —— 
Siddeley Motors, Coventry. (02 
SSISTANT chief engineer required by company 
engaged in the design and development of guided 
weapons. Candidates must be mechanical engineers 
with first-class qualifications and experience in elec- 
tronics and light engineering. Knowledge and experi- 
ence in servo mechanisms essential since duties would 
include responsibility for missile control systems, elec- 
trical gyros, accelerometers, etc. Applicants should be 
30-35 years of age and have sufficient personality and 
experience to administer and organize the development 
activity on these subjects. 
RITE, in detail, quoting reference “G,” to Box 
AC91033, Samson Clarks, 57-61, Mortimer Street, 
London W.1. [0562 
AN opportunity occurs for a keen and energetic 
planning /production ineer to dered for 
appointment with an expanding company. Several 
years’ experience on production/planning of aircraft 
details and assemblies is essential. Preferably also 
machine-shop planning. Successful applicant will 
directly responsible to production manager, he will be 
expected to exercise authority and work with minimum 
supervision. Excellent salary, = and conditions, 
including superannuation and profit-sharing scheme.— 
Airtech, Ltd., Aylesbury and Phame Airport, Hadden- 
ham, Bucks. (2417 
aestay OF TRANSPORT AND CIVIL 
AVIATION: trainee communicators. By arrange- 
ment with the Civil Service Commission applications 
are invited from men and women for at least 12 posts. 
Age at least 18 on July Ist, 1954. London rates of pay 
from £5 5s. 6d. at 18 to £7 19s. Od. (men) and £7 11s. 6d. 
(women) at age 25 or over (somewhat less in the pro- 
vinces). Opportunities for advancement. Candi ates 
must have an elementary knowledge of radio-communi- 
cation principles and be able to send and receive morse 
signals at 20 words per minute; type or + at 
30 groups per minute; transmit and receive telephone 
messages. plication form and further particulars from 
Ministry of aeepen and Civil Aviation, Establishments 
Staffing Bl, Berkeley Square House London W.1. 
Closing date for receipt of completed applications is 
September 14th, 1954. [2430 


A. V. ROE & 


WOODFORD AERODROME 
CHESHIRE 


Have vacancies in their newly formed 


WEAPONS RESEARCH DIVISION 


SIMULATOR DEVELOPMENT 


Electronic Engineer with Honours 
Degree in Physics or Engineering 
and having experience on the 
design of electronic computors or 
simulators. 

The vacancy is for someone to 
take charge of and build up a team 
which will be working on Simulator 
Development. 


TRIALS 


Electronics Engineer with Physics 
Degree and a wide practical experi- 
ence of telemetering. 

The vacancy is for someone to 
take charge of and build up a team 
for the development of trials instru- 
mentation. 


GOOD SALARIES AND PROSPECTS 
PENSION AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SCHEME 


Apply giving full particulars of academic 
training and experience to:— 


A. V. ROE & CO. LTD. 


Weapons Research Division, 
WOODFORD, CHESHIRE 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED 
(AIRCRAFT DIVISION) 


require:— 
AIRCRAFT SERVICING 
ENGINEERS (AIRFRAME) 
for Military and Civil aircraft with an 
“A’’ licence for the latter, endorsed 
for Viking and/or four-engined aircraft. 
Applications should be made to:— 


Employment Manager, Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Ltd., Weybridge 
Works, Weybridge, Surrey. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ENIOR ~~~ draughtsmen with experience of air- 
craft and ight structural engineering required. 
Section leaders also required. Important work. High 
salary rates and progressive positions leading to higher 
executive ts.—Apply Managing Director, Microcell, 
Ltd., 56 Kingsway, W.C.2. [2437 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MANAGES, B.I.M., 31, ex-R.A.F. boy entrant; 
electrical and radio experience with nationali 
airline and aircraft manufacturer, desires responsible 
commercial ition where scope for initiative. bal | 
to 7019, (242 
RMER director of civil aviation (abroad), 43, uni- 
versity education, fluent French, German, experi- 
enced high-level negotiations, administration, Tson- 
nel, airport organization. Extensive contacts and know- 
ledge various countries, capable representing large com- 
panies, seeks interesting position export promotion, 
airlines liaison, here, Continent or overseas, or advisory 
capacity foreign government.—Box 7077. (2434 


BOOKS, ETC. 


“ A RCHITECTURE as a Career: A Practical Hand- 
book for Students,” by Maurice E. Taylor, 
M.T.P.1., A.R.LB.A., F.1.L.A., F.R.LA.S., F.S.A.Scot., 
R.LB.A., Dist.T.P., A.A.Dip. of Planning. Discusses 
the various methods of approach to the architectural 
profession, gives information about the various R.1.B.A. 
exams, and offers the intending architect much sound 
advice on every aspect of planning his career. 10s. 6d 
net from all booksellers. 10s. lld. by post from 
lliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford St., 
London, S.E.1. 
- RACING Motorist: His Adventures at the Wheel 
in Peace and War,” by S. C. H. Davis of ““The 
Autocar.” An exciting book of speed and thrills by a 
racing driver of international repute who secur 
notable successes in the golden days of trials and road 
racing between the wars. The author includes his war 
experiences, as they seemed just a continuation of racin 
in anether dress and in different circumstances. 216 
including 32 of photogravure illustrations. 
rice 10s. 6d. net. By t lls. from all booksellers or 
from Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford St., 
London, S.E.1. 
“@ From Your Camera,” by Arthur Nettleton, 
F.R.G.S. Shows how amateur photography can 
be made to pay for itself by the sale of pictures to news- 
papers, magazines, calendar publishers, etc., and deals 
with the many problems involved. 2nd Edition. 7s. 6d. 
net from all booksellers. 7s. 10d. by post from Iliffe and 
Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford St., London, S.E.1. 


“Q*ELESTAL Navigation for Yachtsmen.” 2nd. 

Edition. By M. Blewitt. This little book, in- 
tended especially for beginners, should receive a ve 
warm welcome trom every yachtsman who has want 
to learn the art of navigation by the heavenly bodies, 
but has been deterred by its apparent complexity. In 
wees it will make an immediate appeal to all who 
eel their mathematics are not up to standard, for 
neither geometry nor trigonometry play any part in the 
author’s explanation—indeed, even those who can 
manage little more than addition and subtraction should 
master this book with case! 62 pages. Illustrated with 
26 diagrams and graphs. Price 5s. net. By post 5s. 3d. 
from all booksellers, or Lliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, 
Stamford St., London, S.E.1. 
“PHOTOGRAMMETRIC Mapping from Air Photo- 

graphs.”’ By the Technical Staff of Hunting Aero- 
surveys, Ltd. A simple explanation of the technique by 
which contour maps and plans are prepared from air 
photographs. The text is fully illustrated with 35 
diagrams and photographs, and oe of stereoscopic 
— is supplied with the book. 7s. 6d. net from 

1 booksellers. By post 7s. 9d. from Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., 

Dorset House, Stamford St., London, S.E.1. 


“PLAstics Progress: Papers and Discussions at 
British Plastics Convention 1953.” The complete 
text and illustration of the papers (given by 29 experts) 
together with a full report of the discussion. Subjects 
include: unplasticized p.v.c.; plastics material develop- 
ments; reinforced plastics; durability and performance 
of plastics in service; problems in injection moulding; 
economics of large mouldings; new uses in industry— 
cables, metallization, footwear and conveyor belting. 
50s. net from all booksellers. By post 51s. 4d. from 
lliffe & Sors, Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford St., 
London, S.E.1. 
“"TELEVISION in Your Home: Everything the 
Potential Viewer Needs to Know,” by W. E. 
Miller, M.A.(Cantab.), M.Brit.I.R.E. An entirely non- 
technical guide for the ordinary viewer, providing every- 
thing he needs to know before and after the purchase of 
a receiver. 2s. net from all booksellers. 2s. 2d. by post 
from Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford St. 
London, S.E.1. 
-“ E Autocar Handbook: The Complete Guide to 
the Modern Car,” 21st Edition. By ““The Autocar”’ 
Staff. Written especially for the motorist who, without 
going into engineering details, desires an understanding 
of the principles governing car operation and main- 
tenance. Over 200 easy-to-follow drawings show in 
simplified form the construction and function of almost 
every component. 7s. 6d. net from all booksellers. By 
t 8s. from Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, Stam- 
‘ord St., London, S.E.1. 
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SILVER CITY 
GLOSTER AIRCRAFT CO. LTD.: || aipways itp. 


GLOUCESTER have an Associate Company 


32 FLIGHT 


HAVE VACANCIES ON SUPER-PRIORITY 
DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS tr 
Blackbushe Airport Maintenance Base: 
FOR HERMES FLEET 


Airframe/Engine Fitters with recent 


AIRCRAFT 
Licensed Aircraft Engineers with 
DESIGN DRAUGHTSMEN gine. endorsements including. Her 
cules series. 
(SENIOR & JUNIOR) Licensed Electrical Engineers. 


Consideration will also be given to Draughtsmen with Licensed instrument Engineers. 
FREIGHTER FLEET 


Mechanical, Structural or Electrical experience. A number of Gor 
Licensed Engineers with Freighter/ 
Hercules endorsement for employment 
at Lympne/Blackbushe and Ferryfield 


Airports. 
The conditions of employment are good Airframe/Engine Fitters with recent 
with progressive salary, good sports and experience on modern aircraft. 

Also vacancies for and “‘C”’ 
welfare facilities, pension scheme, etc. Licensed Engineers with coverage 


on Rapide, Consul and Dakota aircraft 
at Eastleigh, Southampton, Airport, 
and experienced Radio Engineers 
at Blackbushe. 
Applications in writing, giving full 
details of qualifications and experience 


APPLICATIONS STATING AGE, PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 
AND EMPLOYERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE 


to Personnel Officer, Ferry Airports 7 
CHIEF DESIGNER Ltd., Blackbushe Airport, 
Surrey. 


REDUCE OPERATING COSTS... 


@ PASSENGER & CREW SEATING 
@ UPHOLSTERY & LOOSE COVERS 
@ FOAM RUBBER & MOULDED HAIR FILLINGS 
@ FLOOR COVERINGS — TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


Streamline Filters enable high grade oil 
to be used over and over again, thus help- 
ing to solve the problem of maintaining 
maximum efficiency at minimum cost. 


LATEX UPHOLSTERY LTD. 


LEADING SPECIALISTS 


NSDALE ROAD. LONDON. wt INGATE PLACE, LONDON, S.W.8 
phone MACAULAY 1011 


SéPvicesfor Repairs & 
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_.. for the world’s finest aircraf 


Dowmic Sequence 
Switch 


Hydel solenoid-operated 
Hydraulic Control Valve 
Patent Nos. 694059 & 705834 


Push Button Switch 
British Patent Nos, 
607670 & 648221 


Glotiioal equipment 
British Patent 634255 by E D Ow Y 
U.S.A. Patent No. 2557396 


Canadian Patent No. 480678 
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TURBOJET 


Specified for the Vulcan delta-wing bomber, the Olympus delivers 
greater power at higher altitudes than any other engine in the world. 
Its dual compressors give it, at the same time, a flexibility of operation 


and a level of economy which are unmatched. 


For its power, the Olympus is a 
smaller and lighter than any other 
jet engine yet to have flown. 


> 
rut Atay, AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 


ENGLAND 
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